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TO THE READER. 

The science of Heraldry hag been a 
study, which has engrossed the att^tion of 
the first literary characters, not only of our 
own country, but of most other nations; and 
the great advantages derived from it in re* 
searches into antiquity (that wide field of in* 
atniction and amusement) have been acknow« 
hedged by ail. 

Numerous are the authors who have written 
upon the subject; but treatises on Heraldry 
are generally too yoluminous for a young stu- 
dent of the science to enter upon at first; and 
rather tend to dishearten, than encourage his 
perseverance in the study. With a view to 
obviate this seeming dificulty of attaining a> 

B know* 
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knowledge of the science, I have ventured to 
offer. this little work to the public; trusting, 
though shorty it will yet be found sufficiently 
comprehensive; and so arranged, as to prevent 
confusion, and lead the reader to a further 
pursuit. 

It has (and very justly) been lamented hf 

some ingenious writers, that the science of 
Heraldry has not been made Ae study of 
young persons at schools; not merely consi- 
dering it as a polite accomplislimeut, but aS: 
connected with history and literature in ge- 
neral: but as all seminaries cannot have the. 
advantage of instructors, from the want of the 
knowledge being more generally: diiiiised^ 
young persons of both sexes, by an attentive, 
perusal of this Introduction, may, through their 
ovm application, attain at least the rudiments 
of the science, which will enable them to pro- 
secute the study, if so inclined, even to a per- 
fect knowledge of it, from which, I will venture 
to say, they wiU find amusment bl^ed with 
instruction; for by a thorough knowledge of 

Heraldry, 
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PREFACE. iii 

Heraldry, the founders and improvers of those 

ancient reliques of magnificent structures, 
which abound throughout our own country, 
may be traced to a degree of certainty; the 
almost forgotten inhabitant of the stately tomb, 
when mouldered into dust, recognised with 
accuracy; the patriarchs of public, and of pri- 
vate splendor, ascertained and recorded. 

I shall now leave my readers to their study; 
trusting they will find in this little work as 
much correct general information as the limits 
will possibly admit; and with much respect I 
subscribe myself theur most obedient and de- 
voted humble servant, 

W. B£RRY. 
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AN 

ALPHAB£TICAL ARRANGEMENT 

OF THE MOST 

Common ^ecalDic Cetms^ 

WITH THSIR DEFINITIONS. 

A. 

* 

Abatement, a device to denote in coat armour 
some blemish in the &me of the bearer* 

Lat Diminutio amorum. 

Fr. Abatement. 
AiKDDRSEDy placed back to back, as two Uon8»&c. 

Fr. Adoss6. 
AFFROMT^y fullfaced. 
.AiGuisc^, a cross. See Plate I. fig* 1. 
Allerion, an eaglet displayed without beak or 
feet 

Lat Aquilae mutilae. 
Fr* Aiglettes. 
Anchored^ a cross resembling the cross mo- 
line, but the points somewhat sharper. 

B 3 Annulet, 
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6 AN INTRODUCTION TO 

Annuust, a circle or ring. 
Lat Annuliis. 
Fr. Anneau. 
Apaumj^e, a hand open and upright 
Appointee, a cross the same as Aiguisc^. 
Argent, silver, one of the metals borne in 
coat armour. 

Lat Argentum, or rather aureus aigen- 
teus. 

Arbied, by horns, beak, talons, &c. of beasts 
and birds. 

Lat Armatus. 
Fr. Anii6. 

Arrondie, a charge of a round form is occa- 
sionally so described. 
Attired, homed, applied only to the horns of 
a stag or deer. 
Lat Armatus. 
Fr. Acora^.. 
AvELLANE, usually applied to a cross supposed 
to be composed of four hlberds. See Plate 
I. fig. ?. . 

Azure, 
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Azure, blue^ one of the colouts used ia coat 
armour. 

Lat. Cceruletts. 
Fr. iVzur, 



B. 



Baioied, tied with a band. 

Lat Ligatus. 

Fr. Lii, 
Barr, a diminutiYe of the fess. 

Lat. Vectis. 

Fr. Banre. 

Barked, the prickly leaves of a rose-bad, and 
also the pheon of an arrow, are called barbs. 

Lat Barbatus. 

Fr. Barb^. 
Barbee, a cross. See PL L fig. 16. 
Baron and Femme, the two sides of the un- 

palement of the arms of man and wife. 
Barrulet, the diminutive of the bar. 

Lat. Fasciola. 

Fr. Barelle. 

B 4 Bak- 
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Babit» the division of the shield into six or 
more parts barways. 
Lat Fasciolatos. 
Fr. Barelle. 

Barry Bendy, the division of the shield both 

barways and bendways. 
Barways or Barwise, charges borne in the di- 
rection of the bar. 
Baton» a staff or truncheon. A baton sinister 
is a badge of illegitimacy. 
Lat. Bacillus. 
Fr. Baton. 

Batterino Ram, an ancient warlike instru* 

ment for the demolishing fortifications. 
Lat. Aries. 
Fr. Belier. 

Batple Axe, an axe with a blade one way 

and a spike the other. 
BArrLEM ENTS, the upper part of a castle, tower, 

or fortifid^on, to admit cannon. 
B£A&£D, having the beak or bill of a bird. 
Lat. Rostratus, 

Fr. Becque. 

Beaver, 
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Beavbr, or Vizor, the' front part of the helmet 

that lifts up and down over the hce. 
Belled, having bells, applicable to Mcons, 
hawks, &c. 

Bend, one of the honorable ordinaries, a kind 
of belt nmning from the dexter chief to the 
suiister base of the shield; and when called 
bend sinister, in the contrary direction, from 
the sinister chief to. the dexter base, 
Lat. Tyeuia. 
Fr. Bande. 
Bendlet, a diminutive of the bend. 
Lat Tseniola. 
Fr. Bandelette. 
Bendy, the division of the shield into six or 

more parts bendways. 
Bezant, the gold coin of Byzantium or Con- 
stantinople, expressed by a plain curcular 
. plate of gold« 

Lat. Byzantius nummus. 
Fr. Besant 
Bezantee, sprinkled with bezants. 

Billets, 
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10 AN INTRODUCTION TO 

Billets, oblong squares in the form of bricks* 
Lat. Laterculi. 
Fr. BiUote. 
BiLLETTY, sprinkled with billets. 
BoRDURE, a border round the edge* of die 
shield. See Plate m. fig. I. 
Lat Fimbria. 
Fr. B6rdure. 
BoTON^, or BouTONN^, applied to a cross with 
three buttons or round buds at each &id. 
See Plate I. fig. 3. 
Braced, interfaced. 
Bretass^, embattled on both sides. 
Brisure, a French term for what we call dif- 
ferences. 
Buckler, a shield. 

C. 

Caboshed, the full faced head of a beast with- 
out any part of the neck is so termed. 

Calvary, a cross. See Plate I. fig. 4. 

Canton, the square comer of the shidd, gene- 
rally at the dexter chief point 

' Car- 
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^ Carbuncle, an antique jewel of singular form. 

See Plate I. %. 30. 
Casque, thelielinet on which the crest is.placed. 
Cebcel^e, applied to a cross. See Plate L 

fig. 17. . 

CuAPBAu, a cap of dignity. See Plate V. fig. 13. 
Charges, the figures, &c. borne in coat amour. 
CiiECQui, or Checky, divided into squares of 

colour and metal, as a chess board. 
Chess Rook, a piece used in the game of chess. 

See Plate I. fig. 31. 
Chevel^e, flowing, in the manner of hair. 
Lat. Comatus. 
Fr. Chevelue. 
Cheveron, one of the ordinaries. See Plate II. 

fig. 20. 

Lat Tigilium. 

Fr. Chevron. 
Chevbronel, a diminutive of the last 
Chief, one of the ordinaries. See Plate II. fig. 13. 

Lat. Summum. 

Fr. Chef. 

Civic Grown, composed of oak leaves. 

CniQUE- 
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12 AN INTSODUGnON TO 

CiNQUEFOiL, five leaved grass. See Plate I. 
fig. 23. 

Clecuee, a cross spreading from the center to 
. the extremities is so termed. See Plate I. 
fig. 18. 

€ocKATRic£, a figure like a cock, with the wings 
and feet of a dragon. 

Cognizance, a badge, though often used to ex- 
press llie crest 

Collared^ having a collar. 

Co&u'o^E, composed of squares alternately me- 
tal and colour. 

Lat. Compositus. 
Fr. CJompos^. 

•CoNiouRN^, or Regardant, the head turned 
backwards. 

CoRDiED, a cross corded. See Plate L fig. 19« 

CarrisE, the diminutive of the bend, fesse or 
cheveron, placed above and below either. 

'CoucHANT, lying down, used only in speaking 
of animals. 

Counter, contrarjrwise^ or in opposition. 

CouNTERCUANGED IS whcu the field is divided 

into 
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into metal and colour, andthechaiges placed 
in opposition. 

CouNTERSiiORY, the tressure with fleurs de lis 
in opposite directions is so called. 

Ck)UNT£R-PAS8ANT» sftid of auimais pajssing in 
contrary directions. 

CouNT£R-8ALi£NT» animais springing contrary 

. ways. 

CooNTBK-VAiRy Tair rangied base to base. See 

Vair. 

CocvEDy cut olBT smooth. 
CouPLEK^LOSE, the diminutive of the cheveron. 
CouRANT or Currant, running. 
Lat Currens. 
Fr. Courant 
powARD^ animals with the tail between the 

l^s are so called. 
Cramponj^e, a cross with the ends shaped 

like cramp irons. See Plate L fig. 20. 
Crenelle, embattled. 

Lat PinnatiuL 
Crescent, the half moon with horns upward* 
See Plate I. fig. 29. 

Crested^ 
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Crested, the tuft on a bird's head. 

CrineDi used to denote the hair or mane of 

' any animal. 

Crosslet, a cross, llie fonr ends beii^ croftied 
again a litde way £rom the extremities. See 
Plate I. fig. 6— fitchy at tooU fig. 7--and 
fitchy^ fig. d. 
Cross, one of the honourable ordinaries. See 
Plate IL fig. 1^ &c. 
Lat. Crux. 
Fr. Croix. 

Crusily, 8em6 of crosses; also called Crusuly. 

D. 

Dancett^, the same as indented, but consist- 
ing only of three indentations. 
Lat. Denticulatus. 
Fr. Danche. 
Debruised, is said of an animal which has an. 

ordinary or chaige placed over it. 
DecreIscent, a moon m the wane^ the horns 
towards the sinister. See Plate I. fig. 29. 

Den- 
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Denticulated, resembling teeth, like embat- 

tledy but much smaller. 
Dexter, the right side. 
Differences, 'marks of filiation borne m coat 
armour, as a label for the first son, a crescent 
for the second, &c. 
Dimidiated^ divided in two. 
Lat. Dimidiatus. 
Ft. Demi. 
Dormant, in a sleeping posture. 

Lat. Dormiens. 
Double Queue, tWo tails. 
Double Tressure, two tressures, one within 
the other. 

Doubled or Doublings, the lining of mantles, 
&c 

DovErrAiLED^ a line of partition shaped like a 

dove's tail. 

Dragon, a fabulous beast borne in coat ar- 
mour. 

Lat. Draco, 
f r. Dragon. 



Eaglet, 
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t 

E. 

Eaglet, eagles are so called when aeveral are 

borne together in one shield. 
Embattled^ formed like battlements. 
Embow£D» bent like a bow. 
Endor^^e, a diminutive of the pale. 
Enfilbd, a sword run through any thing. 
Engoul^e, applicable to crosses, the ends or 

extremities of which enter the mouth of 

animals. 

Engrailed, cut out archways and described 

m Plate lU. 
Enhanced, bearings placed above their usual 

situation in the shield. 
Ensigned, decorated, or ornamented. 

Lat. Insignatus. 
Ermine, the white fur with black spots used 

in coat armour. 
Ermines, black fur wiA -white spots. 
Erminois, gold with black ermine spots. 
Esoocheon, a shield. 

EsoocHEON of Pretence, a small shield where- 
on 
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on the arms of an heiress is borne on the 
Aield of her husbaDdi 

Liat. Scutum* 

Fr. EcA. 
EsTOiLEy a star of six waved rays^ 

Lat. Stella. 

Fr. EtoUe. 

See Plate I. fig. 27. 

F, 

Fer de Molimb* or Mill Rimo. Vide Plate L 
fig. 32. 

Fess, an honourable ordinary, placed barwise 
a<^Md the middle of the shield; of which it 
occupies a fourth part. 
Lat Fascia. 
Fr* Fasce. 
Pbss Point, the middle of the shidd. 
Fessways or Fesswise^ taking the direction of 
the fess. 

Field^ the lirhole eur£au:e of the shields 

Lat. Campus. 

Fr. Champ. 
Fillet, a diminutive of the chief. 

c FlM* 
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FiMBBiATSD. Ordinari^,.^. widiaheiii» or 

border, of a different tinctare or metal are so 
called. 

Lat. Fimbriatus. 

Fr. Franch^. 
FrrcH^ or FrrcHY, crosses, tcarminatiiig at the 
bottom with a point, as if to stick into the 
ground. Vide Plate I. fig. 7, 8, 11. 

Lat. Figibilis. 

Fr. FicM. 

Flans, the side of the escocheon, between the 

chief and bafije. 
Flanches, or Flaunches, sides of the shield di- 
vided by a curved line. See Plate III. fig. 6f 
called a subordinary. 
FL£X£d, bent. 

Lat. Flexus. 
Fr. Fl^i. 

Fl£ur*d£-Lis, well known as a French bearing. 
Flory, having fleurs-de-lis, as the tressure, &c. 

Lat. Liliatus. 

Fr. Fleury. 
1 cross. Plate L fig. 9. 

F0RM£i£, 
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FoRBfi^Ey the same as pattfe. 
FouRCHY» forked, applied to crosses, ctbe ex- 
tremities of which are forked. 
Lat. Furcatus. «... 
Fr. Fourchu. 
Fk£T, the saltier interlaced with a mascle in 
the center, and described in Plate . III. fig. 8. 
Fretiy, pieces numing in the direction of the 

two bends, dexter and sinister, interlaced. 
Fusil, resembles the lozenge, but of a longer 
and more acute %nTe. 
Lat. Fusus. 
FusiLLY, composed of fiisils.' 

G. 

Gamb, the paw of a beast, most frequently ap* 
plied to that of a lion. 

Lat Cms. 

Fr. Jambe. 
Garb, a sheaf of com. 

Lat Fasciculus. 

Fr. Gerbe. 

Gardant or GuARDANT, fidl-fiu^cd, applied to 

animals which look towards you. 

c 2 Garnished, 
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GARNiaiUKDy omamentecL 
Garteb, a diminutive of the bend. 
Lat GarteniB. 
Fr. Jarretiere. 
GAimTLBT» a glove of armour.. 
Gaze. Stags or bucks standing full-&ced». oi: 

fionting, are termed ** at gaase." 
Gemel» a doiiblebar. 
Lat. Gerainus. 
Fr. Jumelle^ 
GoBON^, the same as CoMPONii. 
GoLPBS, round balls of a purple colour. 
. Gorged, collared. ' 
Gkiphon or Griffin, a fabulous animal, the 
fore-half resembling an ea§^e» and the other 
half a lion. . 
Guardant. See Gardant 
Gules, one of the colours used in coat armour 
—red. 

GvTT^, sprinkled with liquid drops. 
GuzE, a kind of roundle of a sanguine colour. 
Gyron, a triangular figure. Vide Plate III. 
fig. 7. 

Lat 
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Lat CuneiiB,- 
Fr. Giron. 

Gyronn^» a division of the shield in the form 
of the gyron. Vide Plate II. fig. 7 and 8. 
Lat. Cuueatus. 
¥r. Gironn^. 

H. 

Habited, clothed. 

Hatchment, a corruption of achieyement, a 
funeral escocheon of the arms of the de- 
' ceased p^ed in front of the house.- 
Haprient, fish placed perpendicularly with the 

head upwards, are so termed. 
Helmet, armour ior the head. < 
Lat. Galea. 
Fr. Casque. 
Hooded, as a hawk. . 
Lat. Calyptratus. 
Fr. Chapperonn^. 
HuMBTni, couped or cut off; vide a cross 
humette, Plate I. 5. 

C 3 HURTE, 
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HvKrif covered with hurts at sinall dbtaiices. 
Hurt, an azure rouadle, or ball. 

• ■ 

L 

/ Imbrued, said of the points of spears, swords, 

&c. which are covered with blood. 
Impaled, the joimDg of coats of arms paleways» 

as man and wife. 
Incensed^ fire issuing firom the mouth and ears 
of beasts. 

Lat. Incensus. 
Fr. Flamb^. 

' Increscent, the half-moon with the horns or 
points towards the dexter is so called. Vide 
Plate I. fig. 29. 
Indented, like the teeth of a saw. 
Lat. Dentatus. 
Fr. Danch6. 
Inescocueon, a small escocheon. 
Ingrailed. See Engrailed. 
Interlaced, linked, or interwoven 'together. 
Invected, or Invec&ed, scalloped in the con- 
trary way to engrailed. 

In- 
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IxvMBiWf beafiogs turned contnuy from their 

usual way. - ^ 

Irradiated, having rays. 

Lat Radiatus. 

Fr. Rayonn^. ' • 
ItSDANTy issuing from. 

' J. 

Jessant, a term to express the bearing of fleurs- 
de-lis, beasts, &c. issuing, or shooting forth; 
a corruption of issuant.*' 

Lat. Nascens. 

Fr. Issant 

Jessed, applied to the leathern straps used 
about a hawk. 

L. 

Label, tbe mark of filial distinction for the 
eldest son. 

Lat. Lambella. 

Fr. LambeL 
Lamgued, tongued. 

C 4 LlONCIL, 



a 
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LiONCEL, a young lion, or called when se- 
veral are borne in the s^me shirid; a term 
almost obsolete. 

l40lXj£p denotes the same position of beasts of 
the chace as conchant does those of prey. 

Ix)Z£NG£, a subordinary of a diamond form. 
Vide Plate III. fig. 11. 
Lat. Pliuthium^ 

LozBNOE, a shield divided in the form of lo« 
zenges of two different tinctures or metals. 

Lure, a kind of tassel used with hawks or fal- 
cons, and wings eoigoined with the tops 
dowawards, are called in lure. 

Maltese Cross, Vide Plate I. fig. 22, 
Manche, an ancient sleeve. 

Lat. Manica. Vide Plate I. fig. 33. 
Maned, said of hair hanging firom the necks 

of beasts. . . . 

Marshalung, the disposal of divers coats, or 

quarterings in one shield..' - 
Martlet, a kind of swallow depicted without 

feet, 
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feet, and the filial distiuction for the fourth 

son, 

Lat Hirundo. 

Fr. Hirondelle. 
M AdCLE, a kind of lozenge perforated, resem- 
blingthe mesh of a net. Vide Plate. III. 

fig. 12. 

Lat. Macula. 

Fr. Made. 

Mbmbered, applied to the beaks andlegsofbirds. 
MiLLRiND. Vide Plate I. fig. 32. 
MouNE, a cross. Vide Plate I. fig. 12. 
Morion, an anci^t steel cap of armour. 
Mullet, a star of five points, and the filial dis- 
• tinction of the third son. 

Lat Rotula Calcaris. 

Fr.Mollette. Plate L%. 26. 
Muzzled^ with straps or bands confining the 
jaws of animals. 

* 

N. 

Naiaot, the swimming position of a fii^. 
Lat. jNatans. 
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Fr. Nageaut. 
Naissamx, the same as Issaant 
Nebul^ an outline resembling clouds. Vide 
Plate III. 

Nowm» knottedy as aerpentSy and the taik of 

wyvems and dragons are seen twialed in 
coat annbnr. 

Lat. Ligatus. 

Fr. None. 

O. 

OoRESfly or P£ULSi« ft roundle painted sable. 

Ok, gold. 

Ordinart, the fess, ddeS, boid, cheiraoii, 

cross, &c. are termed ordinaries. 
Orlb, a border within the shield. Vide Plate 
III. fig. 10. 

Lat. Limbus. 
Fr. Eniiion. 

Charges borne in this form are called In 
Orle. 

OvER'AU^ chaxges are said to be borne so 
when placed over several others. 

Lat. 
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Lat Superiiidttctiim. 

Fr. Brochaut sur le tout. 

P. 

Pale, one of the ordinaries. 
Lat. Palus. 
Fr. Pal. 

Palewise or Paleways^ charges borne in the 
position of the pale. 

■ 

Pallet, a diminutive of the pale. 
Lat Palus Minor. 
Fr. Veigette. 
Paly, Ihe division ot the shield paleways. 
Paly-Bendy, the division of the shield bend- 

wise and palewise, crossed. ' 
Parted or Party, divided* as party per pale, 
but more generally called per pale or per 
bend, &c. 

French heralds use the word part^ only ; 
and if per Cheveron term it Chappe — 
per Fess, C(9tf/i^--perBend, STronci^— 
and per bend Sinister, TaiM, 

Passait^ 
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Passant, the walking position of beasts. 

Lat Gradiens. 

Passant-gardant, the same position, but fuil- 
&ced« 

FASfSANT-REOABDANT, the like position, with the 
head tamed backward, looking to the si- 
nister. 

Patt]^£, a cross joining in the center very nar- 
row, but widening in a curve to the extre- 
mities, which are cut off square. 

Lat Patens. 

Fr. Pate. 

Vide Plate 1. fig. 10.— Patt6e' fitchy, 
fig. 11. 

Pat£rnost£r, a cross formed of beads. Vide 

Plate I. fig. 34. 
Patonce, a cross, the extremities of which are - 

formed somewhat like a fleur-de-lis. Plate 

1. fig. 13. 

Patriarchal, a cross, the middle piece being 
twice crossed, and the upper arms shorter 
than the lower. Vide Plate I. fig. 

pEAN, sable with gold ermine spots. ' 

Pellets, 
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PelLbt8» Mack roundlesi 

Pelleted or PelletiI, scattered over with 
pellets. 

Phcenix, a &buloiis bird, the history of which 

IB 'weli known. 
Pheon, the head of a dart or arrow. 
Lat. Ferrum jaculi. 
Pr. Per de dard. 
Vide Plate I. fig. 28. 
Pile, a snbordinary formed like a wedge or pile- 
Plates, white roundles. 

Lat. Discus argentens» 
Fr. Tourtean d'aiqgpent 
PoMMES, green roundles. 
Lat Pommn. 
Fr. Tourteau vert. 
PoMBfETF^ or Pohmetty, a cross, the extre- 
mities terminating with a ball or knob, but 
if more than one the number must be ex- 
pressed. 

Potent, said of a cross terminating at the up- 
per extremities like the letter T. ' Vide 
Plate L% 14. 

Potent- 
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P0TENT-CX>UNTBRF0TENT» OOTeced With potClltl 

couaterpiaced* 
Powdered, the irregular strewing of some small 

chaige all OTer the shield. 
Pride. A peacock when the tail in spread in a 

circle is called m peacock in pride. 
Proper, the natural colour of any bearing. 
PuRPURE, the purple colour used in coat 

armour. 

Q. 

QuAT£RFOiL» four-lcaved giass. 
Lat QuaterMimn. 
Fr. Quatrefeuille. 
See Plate I. fig. 24. 
Quartered, the division of the shield into any 
number of equal parts, or squares. 
Lat Quadripaititas, 
Fr. Escartel^. 
QuARTERiNGS, different coats of arms borne by 

inheritance in the same shield. 
Quarterly, divided into four equal parts. 
Quarterly quartered, a term used when flie 

sal tire 
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saltire is quartered in the center, the four 
arms or branches being of different tinctures. 
Queue, the tail of animal&> 

Radiant, having rays or beams. 

Lat Radians.* 

Fr. Rayonnant. 
Ragul^, ra^ed, uneven. 

, cross. Vide Plate L fig. 15. 
Rampant, the upright position of the lion as if 
.climbing. 

Lat Repens. 
Ray, a stream of light 

Lat. Radius. 

Fr. Rayon. 

Ratqnnant or Rayonn^e, rays or beams of 
light issuant. 

RiLCERCELEE, a cross with circles at the extre- 
mities like rams* horns. Vide Plate L fig. 17. 
Recrossed, implies the same as Cross Croslet 
Regardant, looking backward. 
Lat Retrospiciens. 

Respecting, 
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R£SPEctiN6» said of animab binrne &ce to 
face. 

Lat. Respiciens^ 
Fr. Affiront£. 
Riband, a dimiDutive of the beiid« 
Rose, a flower tery common in coat armour; 
and the filial distinctioa of the seventh 
son. 

BovsuLE^ a kind of ball or small globular 

bearing, of different appellations according 
to colour. 

RusTRE, a kind of lozenge pierced with a round 

hole iu the center. 

S. 

Sable, black. 

Saliant, the posture of a beast of {urey spring" 

ing or leaping forward. 
Lat Saliens. 
Saltierwise, or Saltierways, the disposition 

of charges in the form of the Saltier. 
Sanouine, the murrey colour, but seldom ysed 

in coat armour. 

SCARPE, 
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SCAKPE, ot ScAsr, the diminutive of the bend 
sinister. 

Sbgreant, a term applicable to the griffin 
when in the posture Vhich in a lion is catted 
rampant, with the wings elevated* 
Lat Erectus. 
Segreant 

Sejant, the position of ati animal when sitting. 

Lat. Sedens. 

Fr. Sejant, or Assis. 
•SfiMtf E, strewed all over, as a fidd sprinlded 
with billets, fleurs de lis, &Ck 

Lat SpanniSk 

Fr. Semd. 
Sinister, the left. 

Springing, a term used for beasts of chace, afl 

salient is for those of prey. 
Splendour, the sun is said to be in its splen** 

dour when depicted with face and rays. 
Statant, the standing position of animals. 
Lat. Stans. 
Fr. En pied. 

D SUR- 
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Surmounted, the bearing of one charge upoA 
another, 

T. 

Talbot, a kind of hound with long round ears 
and large chaps. 

Tasselled, decorated with tassels. 

Tau, the Gredc T. Vide Plate I, fig. 21. 

Tawnby, or Tbnmb, orange colour. 

Tierce, or Tierced, the division or partition 
of the shield into three equal parts, and 
when divided paleways is termed tierced in 
pale, and when fessways tierced in fess. 

Tincture, the colour or hue used in coat ar- 
mour. 

Torse, twisted, as the wreaUi. 

ToRTEAUX, redroundles. 
TowERm, having turrets. 

Lat. Turritus. 

Fr. Tourelle. 
Trefoil, three leaved grass. 

Lat. Trifolium. 



9 
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Fr. Trefle. Vide Plate I. fig. 2$, 
Trb88URe> one of the ordinaries, half the 
breadth of the orle, borne flory and counter 
flory, double and treble. Vide Plate III, 

Lat Limbus. 
Trippant, is a term applied to deer and other 

beasts of chace tripping or walking, as pas- 

sant is applicable to those of prey. 
Trunked, trees are so termed when cut off 

smooth. 
TmBXty a small tower. 
TuRRETED^ having turrets. 
Tusks, the long fimgs or teeth of boars and 

other beasts. 
Tusked, haviug long fangs, or teeth. 

V. 

Vair, formed like bells, alternately argent 
and azure — an ancient fur. Vide Plate II» 

fig. 12. 

Lat Variegatum. 

D 2 Fr-^ 
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Fr. Vaire. 

Vair en Point is when the point of one Tair 

opposes the base of another. 
Vairy, fonned like vair» (which is ever aigent 

and azure) but of different tinctures, which 

must be specified* 
Vallary» a crown of palisadoes, termed also 

castreuse, or palisadoed crown. 
Vabibracbd, arms habited in armour are so 

termed. 

Verooy, the chai^^ing the border with dght 

vegetable leaves, flowers or fruits. 
Vert, the green colour in coat armour. 
Vested, habited, clothed. 
Voided, the outer sliape of a charge shewn by 

a narrow rim, the inside being of the same 

metal or colour as the field. 
Voider, a subordinary, and like the flasque 

or flanch, but narrower. 
Volant, flying. 

VoRANT, swallowing up or devouring. 
Lat. Voraus. 
Fr. Devorant 

VULNED^ 
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VuLNEDy wounded, as with an arrow, sp^ar, 

ice. 

Lat. Vulneratus. 
¥x. Blesise. . 

U. 

IlNDif , or Undt, wavy. 
Unouled, hoofed. 

Unicorn, an unaginary animal, well known as 
one of die royal supporters. 

w. 

Wattlep, or JoLLOPrED, having wattles as a 
cock. 

Wavy, in a serpentine form resembling waves. 
Lat. Undulatus. 
Fr. Und6. 

Wreath, the ornament placed on the helmet 
to which the crest is aflixed. 
Lat. Tortile. 
Fr. Torce. 

D a Wreaths 
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Wreaths are likewise formed of wioiis 
things, aud borne in coat armour. 
Wyvern, a labnlouB animal of the dragon 
kind, but with only two legs. 



TO 
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TO trace th^ ri^ and progress of heraldry, 
•which had its birili in the dark ages of snper- 
atitioii and ignorance^ and became nnrtared 
into science in more enlightened times, would 
be entering dewier into tiie subject than can 
possibly be necessary in a work of this kind, 
intended merely as an introduction, by which 
the rudiments are meant to be proposed, as 
•the ground-woA for deeper investigation. 
• The origin of it is certainly of the most re- 
mote antiquity; and here the greatest antiqua- 
liea^have much difered; smne tracing it from 
the patriarchs themselves, adducing holy writ 
in support of the conjecture; whilst others 
contend that the devices so early borne, which 
marked only the tribes or ^miilies of the Jews, 
<»nnot, strictly speaking, be deemed heraldic^ 
and fix the epoch about the time of the extinc- 

D 4 tira 
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tion of the western empire* or from a period 
not long before the croisades or holy wars. 

Let then thus much suffice as to the origiq 
of a science, now lamentably neglected, though 
many of the fine arts are mdebted to it for the 
greatest improvemeuts, and mapy advantages 
may yet be dmyed from it to the rising ge- 
neration. May this feeble effort tend to^ revive 
a latent spark, and rekindle a passion fer-jt 
science el^;a|it in itself instructive and amus* 
ing. 

To commence the study of hmldry, it is 
absplutely necessary to become thoroughly 
acquainted with its spientific terms, for which 
purpose the foregoing alphabetic^ arrange- 
ment, or short dictionary, shqi|ld b® first stu- 
iliedy in order to attain a more perfect know- 
ledge of the science in general; although it 
will not be found to contain all the heraldic 
terms which occur iu the various treatises 
that have been written upon heraldry, which 
would unnecessarily §well t)iis little work be- 
yond the limits of mere introduction, yet the 

most 
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most common, and such as are in general use» 
have been carefully selected and defined, as 
well as the corresponding expressions of Latin 
and French authors, that the young student 
may the more readily understand diem» should 
he be tempted to enter into a wider field of 
knowledge. 

Having thus defined the terms most fire- 
quently used in heraldry, and for the morfe 
ready comprehending them depicted* in the 
annexed engraving, a representation of many 
of them, I shall now proceed to speak of the 
Shieu), the form of which has varied with 
time, and in early ages was held in the highest 
estimation in ail nations. It would be of littie 
use to enter here upon the antiquity of it, 
which cannot be doubted. The first use of 
it may be fairly traced to originate with war- 
fere itself, and it soon became ensigned or 
charged with allusions to the achievements of 
the bearer, to whose memory it was after- 
wards consecrated, and hung over his tomb, 

a lasting monument of his prowess and con- 
spicuous 
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spicuous virtue, and as an incitement to others 
to emulate Yob magnammity and vajtour; a 
custom that has continued from the remote 
ages of antiquity even to our own times, 
though funeral pomp has lately somewhat 
abated. I shall merely mention some few of 
the most common that appear to have been 
used, the shape of which will be found in the 
plate subjoined numbered IL 

The shield used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and sometimes called the Norman shield, was 
cut straight at the top to protect the breast 
and shoulders, and shaped as a wedge towards 
the bottom for the more easy wielding it in 
battle, see No. 1, from which the 2d varies 
but little, and were both in ancient timea cmn* 
moniy used. 

Tlie other two, marked 3 and 4, form but 
little variation, and resemble more the Roman 
parma, or square shield, from which those 
.numbered 5 and 6 seem to be derived. 

The Amazonian pelta, mentioned in the 

peUii* 
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penis'— h&Dg of a half moon shape, gave free 
action to the right hand, was generally covered 
vriHk the hide of beasts, and resembled the 
Spanish target. See fig. 7. 

The convex bnckler, mari^ed 8, is sometimes 
found, though the ornamental border, curled 
in the way depicted, could never be in use in 
waifiire; but herald painters, engravers, and 
carvers have so twisted and distorted the shield 
according to their own £mtastic imaginations 
and whims, that the rules of science have- 
been wholly set at nought by them. I should 
imagme, however the exterior shape may vary, 
the shield or buckler was ever of a convex 
form, in order to glance off the javelin or other 
weapons thrown in war. The square sort of 
shield seems the best adapted where the 
charges are numerous, and I should recom- 
mend the use of it with classical simplicity 
radier. than ornament, as the twisted scroll 
carvings round it partake too much of the 
bordnre, (an ordinary that vrill be described 
in its proper place.) 

OF 
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OF THE POINTS OF THE SHIELD. 

Having said thus much of the shield, I shall 
now proceed to the component parts of it 
which were anciently supposed to represent 
the warrior himself, and it was common to 
charge the shield with what are termed roun- 
dles or guttds (treated upon hereafter), to repre- 
8^t his honourable woundsrecdved correspon- 
dently with those points; but they are Uttle 
attended to now, though it is necessary to be 
well acquainted ^th them, in order to the dis- 
posal of charges iu various parts of the shield. 
The pomts axe nme m number, and particular- 
ly marked by letters in the annexed plate, fig* 
9, and are denominated as follow, the upper 
part of the shield being called the chie( repre- 
senting the head, and the part immediately 
under it, the honour point, to represent the 
breast. 

A. Deztei 
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A. Dexter chief point 

B. Middle chief. 

C. Sinister chief. 

D. Honour point 

E. Fess poiut 

F. Nombril point 

G. Dexter baae. 

H. Middle base. 
L Sinister base. 



OF THE DIVISION OF THE SHIELD. 

Having sufficiently described the various 
points of the shield, I now come to speak of 
the divisions of it These divisions are all 
described in plate II, viz. 

Shidd 3. Party per Pale^ or more general- 
ly called only per pale, is an equal division of 
the shield by a perpendicular line; but when 
it is divided into more parts than two it is call- 
ed 
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ed paly of the munber parddonedy which are 
seldom more than 6 or 8. 

Shield 1. Per Fess divides the shield across 
by a horizontal line; and quarterly is attained 
by the pale and fess lines crossing each other. 

Shield 2. Per Bemd (which always implies 
dexter) is effected by drawing a line diagonal- 
ly from the dexter chief to the sinister base 
points of the shield. 

Shield 4. Per Bend Sinister is formed by 
a line drawn in contrary direction to the last 

Shield 11. Per Saltier is made by the cross 
lines of the two bends dexter and sinister. 

Shield 5. Per Cheveron is a partition made 
by the base lines of the saltier raised a little 
higher, so as to divide the shield more eqnal. 

Shield 7. GyronnS of six is formed by 
crossing the saltier lines perpaulicularly. 

Shield 8. Gyromd of eight, formed ais the 
last, with the addition of an horizontal line. 

Shield 10. Per Pale and Per Cheveron is 
composed of these two divisions before de- 
$cribed. 

Shield 
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: Shield 6. CkecquS is produced by a repe- 
tition of the quarterly liues at equal distaace&, 
and 

Shield Q» Lozengi^ i9 likewise obtained by 
crossing the diagonal lines of the two bends. 

These Unes of partition have by many been 
considered as the marks and cuts received on 
the shield in battle, and that they so became 
bearings in honour of the diw>g«» encountei^ 
ed ; but these divisions of the shield were not 
confined to the plain line. Their varieties 
will be found in Plate III, and they are de- 
nominated as foUows: 

1. JEfigrailed. 

2. Inveeied. 

3. Undulated^ ot^ Wovjft represents the vraves 

of the sea, and is applicable to sea faring per* 
sons. 

4. Embattled^ representing the battlements 
of a castle, is adapted to military people. 

5. Ragule is a kind of ragged line. 

6. Indented is shaped like the teeth of a saw. 
7« DimcMi represents the same, but the 

inden- 
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indentations are much lai^er and wider tiiau 
those of the last 

8. NebuU is formed to represent the clouds*- 

9. RmfomUi or Radiated^ resembles rays of 
light 

10. Dove-tailed^ resembling the doves tail, 
of a wedge fonn. 

11. Paionce, derived from the French word 
poimce^ a cratch^ is formed somewhat resem- 
bling it 

12 and 13. Nowy and EscarteU are seldom 
met with in aims. . . 

14. Angled is a line broken in the middle 
upwards by a right angle, and 

15, Bevelled^ difiers from the last by an 
acute instead of a right angle, but these are 
very seldom met with in coat armour. 



OF TINCTURES. 

I shall now proceed to the various tinctures 
used in coat armour: for though shields, targets, 

and 
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and bucklers, were anciently made the hides 
of animalsy and often covered with metallic 
plates, or made entirely of metal, silvered or 
gilt over, yet in the coarse of time colours were 
borne, to diversify the escocheon, and to repre- 
sent, by an arbitrary and fanciful allusion, the 
virtues or prowess of the bearer; and these^ 
metals and colours, by a simple invention, are 
described in drawings and engravings where 
metal and colour cannot conveniently be in- 
troduced, by hatched lines that fltdmirably an-- 
swer the purpose; but this method not being 
in general use before the 17th century, the 
different publications upon heraldry prior to 
that time have not the advantage of these diS" 
tinguishing marks, and indeed many heraldic 
works since, are very incorrect as to this par-* 
ticular* 

There are only two metab used in armorial 

bearings, viz. gold and silver. 

Or, Gold, so denominated, is often expressed 
by yellow colour in paintings as less expen-* 
sive and more convenient to be got, and in en- 

s graving 
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graving or skeldiing, (whidi, when done with a 
peaaod ink, is called trickiiig^) ia described by 

small dots all over tlie surface, as iii Plate 
II, fig. 3* 

Argentf or silver, for the same reason is 
often left white, and much the better so, as 
that metal soon tarnishes, and the paper oi; 
▼ellam surface being left uaimarked, sufficient- 
ly implies it .to be.argent 

GuieSf or red, may allude to the blood of the 
enemy slain in battle, and in religions disputes 
might imply the willingness of the bearer to 
apUl his own in defence of it, and the red cross 
became a principal bearing in the crusades, or 
holy wars. It is a colour of superior bright- 
ness, and the etymology of t)ie word has been 
tr^ed ^om the l^xenchgueulet me^uiing mouth 
colour; among heraldic tinctures, it is esteem- 
ed the first, and is described by perpendicular 

line8,^as in Plate II, fig. 1. 

» 

Azure, the next in rotation, is blue, and one 

of the primitive colours of nature, being that 
of the canopy of heaven, and for its purity and 

splendour 
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splendour was no doubt introduced into henl^ 

dry to convey such an idea of the bearer : it is 
expressed by horisonlal lines. Vide Plate II» 
base of fig. 1, 

SMle, which foOows next» is painted black. 
It is considered next in degree to azure ; yet 
some heralds place it after vert and purpura 
giraig precedence to these two colours firom 
their being a compound of azure. Sable is 
marked by perp^dicular and horizontal lines 
crossing each other» and by some has been 
thought to imply vengeance and the deathful 
prowess of the bearer. Vide Plate II, fig. 2. 

Vert, or gpreen, is supposed to have become 
an armorial bearing in reference to the earth 
clad in the livery of the springs in like manner 
as that of azure expressed the heavens, and is 
supposed to hare originally implied activity* 
It is represented by hatches drawn from the 
dexter summit of the shield diagonally to the 
sinister base, as in Plate 11, lower part of 
shield 2. 

Pwrpure, or purple^ is a compound tint of 

£ 2 blue 
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blue and red, origiuaUy inteaded to express 
flame colour; this cfdomr is represaitod liy 
lines drawu in contrary direction to that of 
vert, that is from tlie sinister coraer to the 
night base of the shield, as in Phite II, fig. 4. 

TchhS, and Sanguitte, are two obsolete tine- 
tores, seldom or never used. Tenn£ is paml- 
ed orange colour, and expressed by the lines 
which mark azure and purpure crossing eadi 
other; and Sanguine, dark red, is marked by 
the cross lines of vert and purpure, as in Plate 
II, fig. 2. But the better to understand the 
method of marking the different tinctures, an 
exact representation of them will be found in 
Plate U. These are all the metals and co- 
lours used in heraldry; and it is here necessary 
to remark, that in the composition of arms it 
should ever be strictly observed as an invari- 
able rule not to place metal upon metal, or co- 
lour upon colour, which is termed false heral- 
dry, although some instances occur in very 
ancient coats where it has been overlooked, 
but they are seldom met with. This rule, 

however, 
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however, does not apply where the field 

or surface of the shield is divided of different 
metals or colours as they are not supposed to 
lap or fold over each other, but placed con- 
tiguous; it is therefore fedettij classical to 
blazon arms per fess, or per cheveron, or and 
argent, or gules and azure, so that care be 
taken that the charges which happen to fall on 
each are of an opposite nature. It was for- 
meriy the custom to'emblazon the splendid es- 
cocheous of emperors, kings, and princes, by 
the planetary system, and those of noblemen 
by corresponding names of precious stones, 
but this method has long been laid aside, 
though there are many heraldic works extant 
. where such are used; indeed blazonry was 
carried to such a pitch of wild enthusiasm in 
the dark ages of superstition, that it was ap- 
plied to the caballistic secrets of numbers, the 
complexion, age^ and temper of man; the de- 
ments of nature, the constellations of hea- 
ven; the metals of the earth, &c. &c. and for 
the sake of amusement more than instruc- 

B 3 tion, 
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tioii« as such extravagant imngiiiatioiis no 
longer exist, I diaU here giye the reader a 
curious paradigm, extracted from the best of 
authors on that fanciful subject, which I have 
extracted from tke Encydopiedia Iiondmeosis. 
and which will give at once a concise and 
accurate synopsis of this curious system, and 
may serve to proye the great veneration and 
esteem in which the science was held at such 
remote periods of time, 
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. OF FURS. 

I SHALL now speak of the furs borne in ar- 
morial ^isignsy which probably have their ori- 
gin £:om the actual coverings of the shields 
borne by the inhabitants of northern climes, 
thoi^h they certainly became a principal bear- 
ing by many of the crusaders in token of vic- 
tory over the far-dad infidels of Arm^ua, 
Tartary, &c. in the holy wars. 

Mrmme^ the first on the list» is white with 
spots of black hair, representing the tuft on 
the tail of the little animal so called. It is 
supposed to have an all^rical allusion to th^ 
extreme niceness of this little quadruped that 
wiO rather suffer death by yielding to fte hand 
of the huntsman, than sully the whiteness of its 
far, and might, therefore, as an armorial bear- 
ing, imply that death is preferable to the 
loss of honour. Vide Plate II, lower part of 
shield 4. 

£ 4 ErmneSf 
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JShKtMf , fonned by iiiTeitiiig the last lor, !• 

black with white spots, and seems more the 
ettect of fiuicy flnn ^ny nataial prodoctioii. 
Vide Plate II, shield 10. 

SrmimUf h a kind of Air flddom used in 
armoury, and diffisra only fyom the ermine by 
a red hair on e^h side the center spot, whicb 
is black. 

ErmiMoUt deemed also a fur, is composed of 
a gold gronndii^» with Uack ermine spota. 
Vide Platell, shield 5. 

Peon is the reyerse of the last; that is, black 
with gold spots. 

These are all denominated furs, but there is 
another bearii^, about which heralds *aie 
•much in doubt, but which I diall here de- 
scribe^ called 

which is composed of pieces resem- 
bling bells, alternately argent and azure. 
When this Ipnd of bearing, termed vair, is 
borne of o^ier tinctures, as is some^mes the 
case, it is then called vahry of such a metal, 
and such a colour, as it happens to be comi> 

posed; 
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posed; and in old coats of arms what are 
termed vairy cuppy, and counter vairy, are 
sometiinesy though very seldom, found: in the 
former case the field is filled with crutches or 
potenceSy and in the latter the bells are pkced 
base to base, and point to point, but as they 
do not occur in modem bearings, they are 
omitted in the plate where the furs are de*> 
lineated. Vide Plate II, shield 12. 



OF GUTTES, OR DROPS. 

The formation of the shield, and its different 
points and divisions, having been explained, as 
well as the metals, ccriours, and furs, used in 
armoury, I shaU now treat on a very common 
bearing called guttis, which differ in technical 
denomination as they vary in colour, and are 
of several sorts, preserving the same form, 
which is that of a drop of any liquid matter 
they are intended to represent They will be 

found 
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fomid engraved in Plate III. and it muflt be 
observed that they are never borne singly, but 
always scattered in indefinite nnmbets. 

25. ChUU d'Oty being of gold, in allusion to 
ingots of tliat precious metal. 

26. GiUU d*Eau^ representing drops of wa* 
ter, allusive to the sweat of the brovr, which 
in the toil of battle bedewed the warrior's 
shield. 

27. ChMi de Sang, or drops of blood, borne 
in memory of those shed in the field. 

28. Chati de Potar, drops of pitch, anciently 
used in war&re» and poured boiliog. hot on 
the heads of besiegers in narrow covered ways, 
or whilst in the act ai scaling ramparts, and 
were borne on the shield in honourable token 
(tf the great dangers that had been so aicoun- 
tered. 

29. Guttl de Larmes are azure drops, rc^ 
presenting tears, doubtless to express sor- 
row. 

30. GtOti d'Hfdk d'OUve, which is seldom 
met with in coat-armour, represents oil; it is 

* vert. 
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vert, and might weD allude to tiie healmg 
qualities of it, and its great utility to the 
wounded knight 



OFROUNDLES. 

We next come to what are termed immdles, 
another ¥eiy couimon bearing, which are cir* 
cvlar, and of different appellations according to 
their colour: they have been erroneondy sap- 
posed to allude to the bruises received on the 
shield la batde, either from the point of the 
axe^ or the d^ts made by stones thrown from 
the balisia or dmg used la ancient war&re; 
these roundles Will be likewise found depicted 
in Plate III. 

15. 3^ jBe2m#9 which is Or, represents the 
coin of Byzantium, or Constantinople, and 
may refer to wealth gained by honour from 
the ransom of the vanquished, or otherwise. 

16. The Plate^ being aigent^ likewijse re- 
pres^ts coin, is derived firom the Spanish 

word 
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word jdaia, sUv^, and probably has a similar 

allusion with the bezant. 

17. The Tarieau, from being gales, may wdl 
denote a spot of blood, and thus have become 
a very honourable bearing in token of the 
wounds received in battle. 

18. The Hurt, which is azure, representing 
the berry of that name growing npon heaths, 
which is of a dark blue colour, may have 
been taken as an armorial bearing probably 
from the achievement of great exploits gained 
in the places where they grow. 

19. The Pomme^ being the French word for 
apple, is vert, and was probably intended to 
commemorate an extensive knowledge, in the 
first bearer, of the peaceful art of cultivating 
orchards. 

The Golpe is purpurea and supposed 
from the word to represent a pill or bolus, 
which is gulped or swallowed, and in the days 
of fiction and romance might be said to have 
been used for the purpose of poisoning, or lay- 
ing asleep, the chimerical guardians of en- 
chanted 
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chanted castles, and so introduced iuto bla- 
zonry. 

21. Tke PeUetf called likewise an ogress^ is 
sable, and probably signified the balls of lead 
or iron, which were dischaiged by means of 
engines constructed for that purpose before the 
invention of gunpowder; but may possibly be 
derived from the French word paUet, which 
signifies a quoit, the amusement of the earliest 
age, with one of which Apollo killed his friend 
Hyacinth by accident when playing at this 
game. 

22. The Orange, being teua^, represents 
that firuit, which grew in abundance in those 
countries where heraldry was held in the 
greatest estimation. 

23. 2^he Guze is pauited sanguine, about 
which heraldic authors are much at a loss ; it 
is however thought to represent a red hot ball 
thrown witli engines at besiegers, or may per- 
haps have been derived from the French word 
geuse, which implies the iron when melting in 
the foundiy. 

24. lite 
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24. FamUam, which is likewise rotiiid« 
is barry wavy of six ai^ent and azure, repre* 
senting^ a well or spring of water, and mi^t 
have been borne by ancient knights to ex* 
press the inexhaustible source of courage ever 
to be found within them» which flowed from 
motives equally pure as the crystal stream. 

But before I close the subject of roundles^ 
I must mention that foreign heralds, however 
they may vary in colour, denominated them all 
toirteaux, naming the tincture; the £nglish 
alone using the terms before enumerated and 
described. 



OF THE HONORABLE ORDINARIES. 

Though some authors class indiscriminately 
under one g^eral denomination what are 
termed honorable ordinaries, subordinate or- 
dinaries, and common charges, to avoid confu-- 
sion, and give a more clear idea of these bear- 
ings. 
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iugs, which so often occur and form part of 
almofift eveiy coat, I shall select them tinder 
their different heads, which from being so ar- 
ranged may be the easier remembered. I 
shall first treat of what are called honorable 
ordinaries, which are as follow : 

The Chief occiqiies the whole of the upper 
part of the escocheon, divided by a cross line 
drawn at about a third of the height of it, 
and is often set apart for honorable augmenta- 
tioiis to arms granted for some special cause 
of renown, and where they appear most con- 
spicuous ; thus, the heroic Lord Nelson, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and others, bear allusions to 
their gallant exploits in that part of their ar- 
moriaJI ensigns. The chief has a dimunitiTe 
called a hliet. Plate II. 13. 

3%e Fess is produced by parallel lines ho- 
rizontally drawn across the middle of die 
shield, and is derived from the Latin fascia, 
a roller or band, which the French heralds call 
fasce, Plate II. 14. The fess should be of 
the width of one third of the height of the 

shield. 
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shield, and when reduced to a fourth is termed a- 
bar» but when further reduced to half the 
breadth of the bar is called a barrulet, and when 
borne diminutiYe on each side of the fess a 
cotticCy all of which I shall speak of in their 
proper places, and more fidly describe* 

The, PaU is formed by two perpendicular 
parallel lines, and should be of the ^vidth of 
about one third of the shield ctoss^ways. Plate. . 
II. 15. This is a very ancient bearing, and va^ 
riously accounted for in differeit treatises 
written upon heraldry. Some hare imagined 
it to represent a pale or stake, and others a. 
scaif or ribbon. By reduction in size this, like 
the fess, produces other bearings called the 
Pallet, and the Endorse, the former being half 
its width, but the latter much less. 

The Cross, This can be easily imagined, 
and is formed by two parallel perpendicular 
and the like horizontal lines, meeting in the 
center or fess point, of the width of about a 
pth part of the shield. Plate II. 16. It seems 
composed of the pale and fess^ and was uo 

doubt 
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doubt oiie of the principal bearings Used in the 
Holy wars, and from which the great number 
of .othar crosses haye originated, borne in the 
cause of Christianity. 

The Bendy which is ever considered dexter, 
unless the contrary is expressed, is made by 
two diagonal lines across the shield, from the 
dexter chi^ to the sinister base» and should 
contain a fifth part of its surface; but when 
charged with other bearings, one third, as after 
expressed. Plate II, 17. from this ordinary 
several subordinaries are formed, by reducing 
its size, caUed bendlets, garters, cottices, costs, 
and ribbonsi treated upon in this work here- 
after. 

The Bemd SmiUer is formed exactly like 
the last, differing only in crossing £rom the si* 
nister chief to the dexter base of the shield. 

Plate II, 18. 

Tike Saltire, which is derived from the 
French word tauUair or sauiair^ from the Latin 
saUaret to leap over, may possibly allude to the 

F bends 
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bends of which it is coinposed crossing each 

other; but 1 should rather be mclined to thuiky 
that as the saltire resembles the cross of St 
Andrew, it became an ancient beanng in reii* 
gious wars, to indicate a readiness to suffer 
martyrdom in the great cause of Christianity. 
Plate II, 19. 

The Chevenm^ composed Irom the last, con- 
sisting of the lower hail of the saltire, is clearly 
deriTed from the French word chevron, being 
the rafters'Of timbar joined in angle at the top 
to bear the roof of buildiiigis. Plate II, 20. 
This ordinary also, by dimhmtion, forms whait 
is called the cheveronel, and, being still more 
reduced, llie couple close, a term but very sei« 
dom used, being generally called acottice; but 
French heralds admit of only one diminutive 
of the cheveron, which they term eta^, con- 
taining one third part of it 

These are what are called the honorable ordi- 
naries, and are depicted in Plate II; and it is 
here necessary to remark, that when the shield 

is 
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is divided into several parts fess-ways, ch^Ve* 
lon^ways^ or beodways^ it is called barryi 
bendy> and cheveronny, of the number of 
pieces in the diyision. 



SUBORDINATE ORDINARIES. 

Hayin<I described the h<moi^ble» I now 
come to speak of the subordinate ordinaries^ 
which will be found delineated in Plate III* 
I shall» however^ first class under this head 
the diminutives of the honorable ordinaries as 
follows t viz. 

Of the DmimiHm ^He CMtf. 

The Fillet is the only one sprung from that 
ordinary^ and seldom met with ; indeed the ex'* 
act proportion of the chief is not always so 
nicely attended to as it ought, and the one 
might easily be taken for the otiier. 

f2 The 
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The Diimnuiives of tke Fm. 

The Bar diminishes from the fess, and 
should be cue fourth of the height of the 
shield, the fess being one third. 

The Barulet is half the width of the bar. 

Burs Gemelles are diminutives of the last, 
decreased about one half, and are always borne 

« 

iu couples. 

Tie CatHce is of a similar width with the 
gemelle, borne on each side the fess, and in- 
deed, as we shall presently see, accompaaying 
in like manner all the other ordinaries. 

The DimiwiUives of the Pale. 

The Pallet is half the breadth of the pale* 
The Endorse commonly half that of the 
pallet, and resembles the cottice. 

The IHminutives of the Bend. 

The Bendkt decreases from the bend about 

one third. 

The 
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mke Gorier and i2tUa» are somewlial less, 

and but seldom occur, aud 

Tie Cati, or CaiHeey is still narrower, and 
generally borne on each side, termed a bend 

cotticed. 

Tke Seaupe^ from the French ^hturpe^ a 

scarf, is a diminutive of the bend sinister and 
half its breadth. 

» 

The Diminviives of the Cheveron, 

Tke Cheveranel is half the size of the cheve- 
wm, and . 

Tlie Couple Closcy or Cottice, which is never 
borne without the cbeveron appearing on each 
side, in like manner as described of the fess 
and bend cotticed. 

The other , subordinaries are, 

1. TAe JBordure, which by some heralds 
has been classed among the principal ordi- 
naries, goes entirely round the shield, aud is 
of great antiquity, and often used to dktiiih 
gnish ill^timate offspring. Its breadth is 

F 3 abont 
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about a fifth part of the shield, extending to 
the outer edge of it; for when the snr&ceof 
the escocheon appears on the outside, it is de« 
nominated an orje, from the Latin orii, a bor- 
der and omla, a small border, from which th^ 
French derive the word aurletf a selvage or 
hem. Vide Plate IIL 10. The bordure it not 
always phun, but bom^ variously, wavy, en. 
grailed, indented, &c. &c. and is often chai*ged 
with some beariiig. The terms, emmjf (ami) 
enaiuran, (e» orle) perfiew, and etUoj^re^ (et^ 
§our6) all applied to the orle, are sometimes 
found in ancient blazon, but have been long 
disused. 

% The Tresswre derived from the 

bordure, though only half of its breadth; it is 
borne what is termed flory and counterflory, 
double^ and sometiittes triple, and cornea firom 
the French /resxor, to weave, and is borne in 
the royal arms of Scotland. See Plate III, 2, 

3, Tk$ Inescockean is a little shield borne 
on the larger, by way of charge, and in this 

manner die badge of baronets is borne. 

4. 7%e 
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4. The Pile is formed by two lines drawn 
from the upper center part of the shield, in 
%idth about one third, and gradually dosing 
diagonally to a point near the middle base, in 
shape resembling a wedge, or pile, from which 
it was undoubtedly derived; though with re- 
spect to its origin, authors have much differed. 

5. The CatUan is a small square part of the 
shield at the dexter chie£, and Uiough of no 
exact dimension, is generally of about a third 
of the shield in width, and the like in height 
or one ninth part of the whole sur£au^e; it is 
sometimes, though very rarely, borne on the 
sinister, but in that case always so denomi* 
nated. The canton, like the chie^ is often 
used for honourable augmentations to coat ar- 
mour. 

6. Flanches are formed by curved lines on 
each side of the shield, drawn from about a 
fourth, part of the width of the top to the same 
distance at bottom, leaving the middle space 
about one third. The flanch is evidently de- 

F 4 rived 
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rived from the French word fiomc, siguifyiiig 
a side. See Plate III, fig. 6. 

7. The Gt/ran 18 of a triangular fomi, and sel- 
^ dom used now; it contains one eighth of the 

shield when parted gyronn^, or supposing the 
shield to be divided quarterly, it is the lower 
half of the. first quarter when parted per bend. 
This, like the beud and canton, if sinister, must 
be so expressed. See Plate III, fig. 7. 

8. The Fret is composed of what is called 
a mascle, placed in the center of the shield, 
through which two pieces bendwise of the 
same width are interlaced in saltire. Plate 
III, fig. 8; and when the whole sur&ce of the 
shield is crossed at equal distances by narrow 
pieces running bendways, dexter and sinister 
interlaced, it is termed fretti, 

9. The PaU represents the ancient mantle 
worn by archbishops or heads of the church ; 
and in French the word pairk is used firom 
the Latin word pergula. It is formed like a 
chereron reversed from the upper part of the 

shield 
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shield pointing downwards, the point bloiding 
into the pale. See Plate III, fig. 9. 

10. Lozenge is of a diamond form, of 
four equal parallel sides; it seems borrowed 
from the French, and resembles the ancient 
quarries of glass in old windows, or diamond 
on playing cards. See Plate III, %• 11. * 

11. T%e Muscle^ in Latin macula^ is the 
lozenge perforated in the form of the outer 
edge, leaving only a narrow border, represen- 
ting the mesh of a net. See Plate III, fig. 12. 

12. The Fuzil is formed by lengthenmg the 
lozenge, and comes from the Latin wordyii^m a 
spindle; in French it is termed Juseau or Jusel. 
See Plate III, fig. 13. 

13. The Rustre is also a lozenge, but pierced 
by a round hole, whidi, with the for^poing 
three, must ever be placed perpendicular, the 
longest way, as shewn in Plate III, fig. 14. 




COMMON 
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COMMON CHARGES. 

Th£ various charges borne in coat armour 
are so numefous, it is utterly impossible in a 
work of this kind to enter into a description 

of them. They consist of objects natural, arti- 

m 

fidal, and chimerical: all that fimcy could in- 
venty or superstition suggest, man. himself and 
his constituent parts, beasts, birds, and fishes^ 
9II theanimaly v^etable, and mineral world, as 
Wdl as the constellations of heaven, became 
diaigesfor the shield, todiTersify and adorn it; 
and to attain a thorough knowledge of them 
will require time and attention to the study. 

I shall therefore only speak generally as to 
what are very common, to give the reader a 
little idea of the method of disposing them in 
the escocheon, and of the terms applicable to 
the position of heraldic animals. 

Beasts and Birds are the most common 
charges that occur in armory, and are borne 
whole, and in parts, in various postures; and 

above 
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ftboye dl, the lion both in aims and for crest 
is perhaps more used than apy other of the 
animal crftation, and is generally borne either 
pasioni, ranipaiii; saliani, syant ^ or coH^Aonl, 
guardantf or regwardaa»t. 

Passant is its natural position when "walking. 

JSompaiil. is applied when raised on its hind 
legBt .with the fore paws extended, the dexter 
h&ikg somewhat higher than the sinister c^f all 
four legs. 

Saliant, being erect, in the act of springing 
on its prey. 

. SejaaU^ and Couchant^ are very natural posi- 
tions, easily conccsired of animals when sitting 
and lymg down. 

' l%e Lions Head is invariably to be con- 
sidered in. profile looking to the dexter or 
right» unless described to the contrary. 
• Gaardant is the proper term when the full 
fiu^e appears, and 

ReguardatU^ when the head is turned quite 
round in profile, looking backwards to the si- 
nister or left side. 

Demi- 
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Demi'Lions are very common in coat ar- 
mour, and genmdly borne nmqHmi; it is the 
upper half of the beast, erased, or couped, at 
thelower part of body. Mmed signifying to 
oe torn asunder, leayiiig the part jagged in 
three pieces ; and couped^ cut off. 

Idans are often collared and chained, and 
hold in the mouth or paws different devices, 
and are pierced with various instruments, such 
as arrows, spears, &c. 

The heraldic terms above enumerated, and 
the rules observed as to lions will generally 
apply to other animals, such as the leopard, 
tiger, ounce, bear, boar, bull, &c. • 

The Heads of BeasU are very common 
bearings, and do not when so termed imply^ 
anything else but the bare head, a part of Ae 
neck being generally shewn, boars heads ex- 
cepted, which are often placed erect, and fess- 
ways erased, or couped ; and when the neck is 
intended to. appear is described couped or 
erased at the neck. 

The Legs and Paws of animals, especioUy. 

of 
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liolis and beans, likewise often occur in he- 

iraldry, and the leg of the lion is termed Jarnibf 
and are either couped or erased. 

27ie Stmg or Deer tribe, when in a stands 
ing posture^ is termed statant, full-faced at 
gaze^ wh^ moving forward called irippemi^ 
runnipg, courant^ and if lying down, lodged* 

The Eagle, being the first of tihe feathered 
throng, has likewise become very common in 
coat armour; and the position of the wings of 
that and every other bird, if at all raised, must 
be properly described. When standing with 
the wings a little raised, it is tinned rising; 
bnt if quite expanded, the wings are called 
elevated, and an eagle is said to be displayed 
when, as it is vulgarly called, spread. The 
term volant is applied to birds on the wing. 
. Tke Arm and Leg of man ofl^n'occur arm- 
ed and variously vested, and the exact position 
must ever be described, whether erect or etn- 
bowed. 

. Fish likewise, and especially the dolphin, 
are firequently found in arms; when they - are 

depicted 
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depicted erect, it is tmned kaurumif Imt in tbe 
natural position, momiii^. 

Animals are borne frequently of their own 
natoral hu^and are then called /proper, but they 
are sometimes of metal, and often of colour. 

I shall now conclude my observations re-' 
specting chaises; and I doubt not but the 
reader will soon become familiar with most of 
them that occur, by a little attention, and a 
careful perusal of the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of scientific terms prefixed to this Intro- 
duction, which wiU explain many of them. 



OF THE CREST. 

The shield and method of charging it having 
been fully explained, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is the crest, derived from the Latin 
word crista, the comb of a cock, called in 
French cimier. This seems to have its origin 
from the warriors of old» who wore horse hair 

of 
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ot various colours flowing from the upper ridge 
of the helmet or casque^ somewhat similar to 
what a few of our light horse regiments use at 
this time. Devices were afterwards intro- 
ducedy and the hehnet became adorned with 
. the figures of lions, dragons, &c. which, by 
adding to the height increased the fierce ap» 
pearance of the warrior, and from such orna- 
ments the modem crest now commonly used 
with coat armour had its birth. Some writers 
have maintained the device was introduced 
upon the institution of the Order of the Garter 
by King Edward the Tliird, but this is evideut- 
ly a mistaken notion; crests having been borne 
from a far more remote period of time, though 
they certainly were not generally used till lat- 
ter years, and were probably only attached to 
the helmets of commanders and chiefs in for- 
mer times, for the better distinguishing them 
in battle, and many ancient families entitled to 
bear coat armour are without crests, though I 
do not exactly think the being witibout a proof 
of antiquity. 

Crests 
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Crests are generally borne upon idiat itf 

termed a wreath, (explained hereafter) though 
sometimes issuing from crowns or coronetsi 
and frequently agree with some charge in the 
arms* 

In Germany and other foreign countries^ it 

is the custom to bear the crest belonging to 
every quartering the family is entitled to; but 
in England it is otherways, and but one crest 
is uliuaUy borne, except in cases where an ad- 
ditional' name is taken upon the inheritance of 
property, or for the particular alliance with the 
representative of some anci^t fiunily whose . 
possessions are inherited by it 

assssBssasnafe 



OF THE HELMET. 

The helmet, called also in English hdm, ba- 
sinet, morion, salade, and casque, in Latin go* 
lea, cams, and in French havime, haAme, and 
casque, has be^ of various forms and com- 
positions 
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|)ositioils to protect the head in battle: but I 
shall only speak of such as are generally seen 
with coat armour, and by their form and posi* 
tion denote the dignity and degree of the 
bearer, and which are four in number, vi^ 

1. The helmet, assigned to the sovereign, and 
to Princes of the Blood Royal, is of gold, ftdl- 
faced, having six bars, and lined with crimson. 

2. That borne by Dukes, Sfarquisses, Earls, 
Viscounts, and Barons is formed of steel with 
five golden bars, lined also with crimson, and 
placed a little in profile. 

3* The full-faced steel helmet, without bars^ 
tlie vizor or beaver up, ornamented with gold, 
and lined with crimson, belongs to Baronets 
and Knights. 

4. The steel helmet, with the visor or beaver 
down, likewise ornamented with gold and 
placed in profile, is used by esquires and geOr 
demen. 

These four helmets, which will be found en* 
graven in Plate IV, may be very easily remem- 
bered, and point out the different degrees of 

o dignity. 
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digfnity. The Germans, who, I have remark- 
ed, bear so many crests, place all of them 
upon helmets looking £rom each side towards 
the center one; but English blazoners, when 
One only is bome^ place it, if in profile, always 
looking to the dexter. Where two are depict- 
ed, they are placed face to fiice, for the sake 
of uniformity. 

The helmet and crest, as well as the banner 
of the arms, are hung over the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, and over those of the Knights of the 
Bath in King Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
Westminster, when the ceremony of installa-.. 
tion takes place; and it was formerly the cus- 
tom thus to decorate the tombs of persons of 

« 

distinction, these ornaments, forming a part of 
the funeral pomp, being carried in procession 
with other heraldic trophies, such as the sur- 
coat, sword and targe, gauntlets, spurs, &c. a 
custom still adhered to in all public fonerals 
of great men. 
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OF THE WREATH. 



The wreath, or what is termed by the 
French the tone, is supposed to be formed of 
two pieces of ribbon, silk, or thread of gold 
and silver, with different colours, according to 
the tinctures of the arms, twisted together and 
placed on the helmet whereon to fix the crest 
The word itself implies it to be round, but 
when represented in paintings only one half 
can be seen* It is composed of the principal 
metal and colour on the arms, shewing six of 
the twists, beginning with the metal, and end^ 
ing with the colour, as represented in Plate 



Mamtldios were originally used for the pur<« 
pose of covering the helmet to protect it from 
wet, so destructiTe to the polish: they hung 
flowing from the wreath, were generally made 

of leather, and in battle became often much 



VIU, fig. 11. 



OF THE MANTLING. 
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cut 
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cut and hacked by the sword. These incisiotur 
were of course honourably marks of giory» 
being evident proofs of the great dangers en- 
countered, and no doubt gave rise to the whim- 
ijical indentations and curlings of the mantlings 
now tised, which are twisted and curled in all 
directions at the fancy of the painter. They 
are called by the French lambrequins, and 
might have been lined with fur, the better to 
resist the inclemency of the weather: the man- 
tling of the royal arms appears so lined, the 
outside being of gold or gilt, and it was for- 
merly a general rule to make the mantle gules, 
and the doublings or linings ai^eut, of all the 
inferior nobility and gentr) ; but the tinctures 
of the arms are now considered, and, like the 
wreath, the mantle is composed of the principal 
colour and metal, the outer side being of co- 
lour, and the inner of metal, the better to pre- 
serve it ; but where no metal appears in the 
shield of arms, and in its stead ermine occurs, 
the mantle as well as the wreath, is composed 
' of argent and the principal colour of the coat; 
for were the coat nothing more than a plain 

ermine 
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ermine field, the wreath and maniling in 

such case should be argeut and sable, furs 
being never borne in the wreath, nor, properly, 
in the mantling of any but the Koyal Family. 
There is also another kind of mantling fojrmed 
more like a cloak, which herald, painters tie 
up fancifully by way of drapery to inclose the 
shield of arms, and which, however it may be 
differing from other writers who do not allow 
of such, I cannot but think as likely to have 
been used, as that before described ; for surely 
if it was necessary to preserve the helmet from 
rust, die other parts of the armour required as 
much care, and this sort of mantling might, I 
think, with as little inconvenience in battle, 
have hung from the shoulder, as the other 
from the head, and it certainly preserves more 
originality of shape. The surcoat, or loose 
robe, upon the body, and short sleeves, of 
which the arms were embroidered or painted, 
was worn over the armour; and effigies thus 
habited aire often found upon old tombs, and 
in ancient windows of stained glass. 

o 3 OF 
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OF DISTINCTIONS OF HOUSES. 

. The shield, wreath, crest, helmet, and 
Hwntliiig having been described, I shall now 
proceed to the marks of filiation, or what are 
termed differences in coat annour» nsed to 
distinguish the different branches of a £uniiy, 
called also marks of cadency, which should be 
borne not only in the anm, but onlhe crest 
They consist of nine, and are as follow: 

The first son, or heir, bears a label. . 

« 

Second son, a crescent. 

Third son, a mullet. 

Fourth son, a martlet 

Fifth son, an annulet. 

Sixth son, a fleur de lis. 

Seventh son, a rose. 

Eighth sm, a cross moline, and 

Ninth son, a double quatre-foil« . 
And to distinguish the children of these sons, 
as forming different houses, the filiation of the 
father should be borne differenced, with that 

of 
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of the son being charged on it» which the 
reader will find more fully explained by the 
table in Plate IV. 

The female branches of families should also 
bear ibe distmction borne by their fitthers^ but 
not as to their own degree of birth» though the 
Royal Princesses bear certain differences on 
labels^ to denote them as after-mentioned. 

When filial distinctions in coat armour took 
place has not heea ascertained; it was, an- 
ciently, the method, to make certain variations 
in the arms, to shew tiie different branches; 
bnt as this was done without order or rule, at 
the mere whim of the party, it had not the de- 
sired effect^ and the distinctions before men- 
tioned which were laid down to ascertain it» 
haye been now used for four or five hundred 
years. 

These diffisrences may be borne of any tinc- 
.tnre adapted best to make them conspicuous, 
^o that false heraldry, by placing colour upon 
colour, or metal upon metal, is avoided. 

G 4 Being 
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Being upon the subject of differences, I 
'shall now speak of the label, and charges 
borne, by way of distinction, by the Royal 
Family, as it will enable the reader, by a Iktle 
attention to the variation, to know the arms of 
the Prince of Wales, Royal Dukes, and Prin- 
cesses. These vari^ttions were settled by royal 
warrant directed to Garter, Principal King of 
Arms; and both sons and daugfatm of His Ma- 
jesty bear a label of thre^ points, with the fol* 
lowing chaises, which are particularly deline- 
ated in Plate IV. 

1. The Prince of Wales, a plain label of 
three points. 

2. The Duke of York, a cross gules on the 
middle point. 

3. The Duke of Clarence, a like cross gales 
on the center drop, and an anchor erect azure 
on the other two, in allusion to his naval pro- 
fession, being Grand Admiral of Great Britain. 

4. The Duke of Kent, a*cross gules between 
two ileurs de lis azure. 

6. The 



« 
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6. The Didce x>f Cumberiandt a flenr de lis 

azure between two crosses gules. > 

6. The Dnke of Sussex, two hearts in pale 
between two crosses gules. 

7. The Duke of Cambridge, a cross, and oa 
^ther side two hearts in pale gules. 

8. The Princess Royal, now Queen of Wir* 
temburg, a rose between two crosses gules. 

9. The Princess Augusta Sophia, a rose 
gules between two ermine spots. 

10. The Princess Elizabeth, a cross between 
two roses gules. 

11. The Princess Mary, a rose between two 
cantons gules. 

12. The Princess Sophia, a heart between 
two roses gules. 

13. The Princess Amelia, a rose between 
two hearts gules. 

14. Hie late Duke of Gloucester, His Ma- 
jesty's brother, a label of &ve points aigent 
charged with a fleur de lis azure between four 
crosses gules, his son at that time bearing the 
aame^ and under it a plain label bearing three 

points 
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points as the first or eldest son, but apon the 
death of his fiither the labd of three poiais 
was discontinued. His sister, the Princess 

Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, bearing the like 
label of five points. 

These labeb should be borne on the arms» 
crest, and supporters. The enstom of such 
differences being home by the Royal Family 
may be traced to the sons and daughters of 
Edward the Third, and diffisrenoes in general 
were in use as early as the reign of Henry the 
Thurd. 



OF SUPPORTERS. 

I SHALL next consider the bearing of sup- 
porters to arms, the origin of whidbi cannot be 
correctly ascertained, but probably originated, 
as authors on the science have observed, from 
the custom of the pages, or attendants of 
knights being disguised in the shape of lions, 

tigers. 
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tigers, &c. when supporting the shield or ban- 
ner at tournaments. Various are the devices 
used for supporters; angels, men, women, 
birds, beasts, and all the &bulous tribe of 
dragons, wyvems, gryphons, &c. are taken for 
this purpose. N<me but peers of die realm, 
knights of the several orders, a|id projdes of 
the blood royal at installations, are entiUed to 
bear supporters to their arais» unless, (aa in 
many cases) for some particular cause His 
Majesty by royal warrant especially grants the 
use thereof. 

' The supporters of the peers are hereditary 
with the title, and some few Baronets, who 
have had the special grant of them for epiinent 
seirices and heroic actions, have them limited 
to descend with the title. But it is a personal 
honour alone, to knights of orders and proxies 
of the blood royal. 



OF 
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OF CROWNS AND CORON£TS. 

I 8HALL now point out and describe the dif- 
Jbeot crownfl and coronets borne by tbeJKiog^ 
princes, princesses, and peers: they are of nine 
diferent sorti, but will soon become fiiinfliir, 
and easily discriminated. Ail of them will be 
found in Plate V. of this work* 

1. The Crown of Etigkmd^ or royvl crowii» 
belonging to the king, is a rim of gold frona 
which issues four crosses paiUte^ and the like 
number of fleurs de lis arranged alternately; 
from these crosses arise an arched diadem, 
closing at the top, under a mound, surmounted 
by a cross pattie of gold, the whole enriched 
with pearls and precious stones* The CBip 
within the crown is of purple velvet, turned up 
with ermine. 

2. TJte Coronet of Mis Royai Higkness the 
Prince of Wales, as heir apparent, is the same 
as the King's, excepting the omission of one of 
the arched diadems. 

3. The 
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3. Tke PHneea and Prmeefses^ sons and 

daughters of the Kin^ have a similar crown, 
but without the arch, the cap closing at the 
iio}i with a tae^l, or tuft of gold. 

4. 7^he present Duke of Gloucester^ and his 
sister the Prmcess SopUa of OUmce^er^ as 
nephew and niece of His Majesty, have a co- 
ronet of gold composed of four crosses pattie^ 
and as many strawberry leaves alternate. 

5. Dukes have a coronet of strawberry leaves 
alone^ on a rim of gold, eight in number, five 
only of which are seen in paintings or draw- 
ings; but wh^, as is frequently the case, ducal 
coronets are placed in arms, or crests borne 
out of them, only three of the leaves are gene- 
rally shewn, though some instances may be 
adduced to the contrary, in which all five are 
made to appear. Vide Plate V, fig. 15. 

The title of Duke is of more ancient stand- 
ing in the Empire than with us. The first cre- 
ated since the Conquest was Edward the 
Black Prince, by his father, Kiug Edward the 
.Third, who conferred on him the title of Duke 

of 
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of Cornwall, which was limited to the first 
bom 80II8 of theKings of Englandy and is now 
engoyed by the Prince of Wales. 

6. Marquiises bear a rim of gold with fonr 
strawberry leaves likewise of gold, and as 
many large pearls placed alternately, which, 
partaking of the coronet of a Duke^ the title 
above* and also of that of an Earl, the d^ee 
below it, shews the rank of Marquis to be be-' 
tween both* 

This title is very ancient, and derived from 
diose who held the office of guarding the 
marches, called Lords Marchers, abolished by 
Henry VIII. It was made a title of honour by 
Richard II, in the eighth year of his reign. 

7. Earls have likewise a gold circle, or rim, 
upon which rise eight points of a pyramidal 
form, also of gold, each point supporting a 
large pearl, the interstices having strawberry 
leaves of gold, which rise nearly as high as the 
points. 

This title is of Saxon origin, and was ori- 
ginally amongst than given to the blood royal. 

Earls 
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Earls are ot more ancient standing in England 

than either Dukes or Marquisses, and the first 
created bere was by King Richard the First 

8. Viscounts bear a circle of gold supporting 
fourteen large pearls, seven of which can only 
be shewn in drawings or paintings. AUthe 
rims of the coronets above described are en- 
riched widi jewels and precious stones, with 
crimson velvet caps closed at the top by a tas- 
sel or tuft of gold, and turned up wilh ermine. 

This dignity originally denoted the deputy 
Of an Earl, called Vice-Comes; it was made a 
title of honour by Henry the Sixth, in 1439. 

9. JBarons, previous to the reign of - Charles 
the Second, had only a crimson cap, turned 
up with ermine, as in the engraved plate ; but 
a coronet was granted to them by that mo- 

• narch, formed of a plain rim of gold, support- 
ing six large pearls; four only of which are 
seen when placed in profile^ the cap beuig 
similar to the others. (12.) 

The dignity of Baron is a creation either by 
writ of summons, or patent, and both here- 
ditary: 
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ditary: by the fonner mode^ the eldest sons of 

peers, in their fathers' life-time, are often sum- 
moned to the Upper House of Parliament ; but 
others sfe advanced to this hcmour by patent, 
which King Richard the Second first instituted. 
Baronies by patent are limited to heirs male. 
Baronies by writ, to heirs general; that it is to 
say by heirs female^ in default of male issue; 
hence most of the late claims of ancient ba- 
ronies. 

Tke Cap of M(xmUmmee^ most isomlttonly ' 
called the CJiapeau, originally worn by our no- 
bility, was of crimson Telvet, turned up with 
ermine, and is often borne as the basis for the 
crest, in which case the wreath is omitted. 
See the engraving of it in plate V, fig. 13; 

These are all the crowns and coronets of the 
peers of this realm'; which are never actually 
worn on the head, but at the coronations of 
oUr monarchs. Foreign noblemen have very 
different coronets; and when borne over their 
arms they are usually depicted without any 
cap. French Counts have eighteen pearls on 

the 
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the rim ; Viscounts, a circle of gold »iamdled» 
with foiir laife pearls; and a Banm, alike rim 
bound about with two rows of pearls, &c. 8cc. 

14. It may not be improper to notice heve 
the crown used by the Kings of Arms, which 
is of gold, or silver gilt, composed of a circle^ 
on which is inscribed, Mismre mei Dem se- 
cundum tnagnam misericardiam tuoMf' being a 
part of die first Terse of the 6l8t Psalm. The 
rim is surmounted with sixteen leaves, in 
shape resembling the oak leaf, every alternate 
.olie being'somewhat hi^er than the rest^ nine 
of which appear in the profile view of it: the 
cap is of crimson satm, closed at the top by a 
gold tasselit smd turned up with ennine. This 
crown is borne over their official arms, which 
(as hereafter noted with respect to bishops) 
are always impaled with their paternal coat, 
but the crown never actually worn, but at co- 
ronations. Vide plate V, fig. 14. 
, The crown was originally the reward of me- 
rit, and not the mark of 80veieighty..:The 

H Romans 
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Ilomans voted it to such as excelled m mf 
particular virtue^ and as a triumphal honour 
after great exploits. The crown, which was 
in fiu:t a garliand, was fben composed of laurel 
leaves or of the very grass plucked from the 
spot y/there valour had been displayed, and 
was held in ifiore estimation than gold itsctf. 
The civic crown, or oak-leaved garland, which 
is often found in cMMtt-amour, together with 
others which I shall now describe, will be 
likewise found in Plate V. 

16. me Nawd Craum^ composed of a rim 
surmounted by the sterns and sails of ships 
placed alternately, is generally of gold, thonf^ 
sometimes both of metal and colour, for varia- 
tion, and is sometimes borne in the arms^ and 
from it the cvesis of naval men frequently 
• issue in token of distinguished merit in their 
profession. Three stems and two sails, alter* 
nately placed, are shewn in the representation 
of it; and as our navy shines so very con* 
spicuons throughout the world, it has become 

a prin- 
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« principal bearing among our gaUant aea offi« 
G^rsr 80 eminently excelling all others in naTSil 

tactics and bravery. 

17. TJk Mmrai Cr&um, or earoMmitralu^ is 
made in imitation of battlements^ generally 
shewing four, and sometimes five, pinacles; it 
is aSbsa of gold, and i4>plicable to military 
men, and, like the last, borne of various tine- 

18. Tke Eastern Crown is formed of a rim# 
from which, at equal divisions, eight rays or 
points, of apjrramidalform, issue, five of which 
appear in engravings. This is also borne of 
metal or colour, and even of both, and hasbeea 
of late years granted to persons aoquiring 
wealth or honour in the eastern world. 

19. The CdetHal Crown difiers but iitde 
from the Eastern, being similar in every re- 
spect, with the addition of small stars on the 
top of each ray or point It seems adapted to 
those, who, from religious persecution, have 
suflcred moch for the foith they profess, to gam 
hmafter a crown of glory as a reward for their 



V 
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sufferings. This crown is but little used irf 
comparifloii with the others which frequoitly 
occur. 

^ '90. Tke Crown of Pides, or palisadoes, 
called Caroma VaBofiSy was formerly given as 
i reward to the first soldier who entered the 
ga B ww , or ditch, of afortress, and thus became 

an heraldic bearing, though not very common. 

Tke Ihteal, Mwrai, Eatiem, and QeksHal 
CraumSf when borne with the crest issuant 
from them', are always placed upon the hehnet 
without the wreath; and these crowns often 
occur as collars to beasts and birds, and are 
likewise frequently found placed on the heads 
ifS them. 



♦ 

• OF MITRES. 

The mitre of an Archbishop differs pqthing 
from that of a Bishop, but in'issuing from .a 
ducal coronet, in agreement with^ the rank and 

style 
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(ftyle -of Htve prehcte vrfao 'b&ars it, which agree 
mth those of.a Duke. ; 
-J The mitre of a Bishc^ is composed of a plaiii 
lim-or fillet, rising before and behind in a 
gothic form of arch as shewn in Plate V. fig. 10. 
and is of gold; but the mitre of the Bishop of 
;l)urham (which is the only exception from the 
test) differs nothing from that of an Arcfabi- 
u shop, 'issuing out of a ducal coronet, Durham 
being a palatinate. Vide Plate V, fig. 11. 
.< Having described the different crowns, co* 
ronets, and mitres, by which the, degrees, of 
dignity may be known, it wiD be necessary for 
the young herald attentively to study the peer* 
age to become ^miliar vritb the coat armour 
: of each individual, too numerous to attempt a 
description of in a work like this ; but as the 
arms of the Bishops' Sees never vary, and are 
; always impaled with the family coat (that is, 
4he shidd is divided per pale as before descri* 
. ^ed, on the dexter half of which is placed the 
arms of the See, and on the sinister tfiose of 
.the Bishop, in t)ie same manner & married 
c H 3 man 
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man bears the aims of a wife when no heiress) 
I shall here describe the armorii^ ensigns of 
the different sees, which may, with a little at- 
tention, be easily remembered and reoognized. 
Formerly not only Bishops but the cleigy in 
general were strictly prohibited marriage — the 
bearing of their arms in this manner, imply, 
therefore, that they were married spiritually to 
their sees. And though all the clergy of the 
Established Church now enjoy the privily of 
the holy union, yet the wives of bishops (who 
are not only spiritual lords, but also peers of 
the realm) are only gentlewomen, the wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury being called no- 
thing more than plain Mistress, without any 
other rank, although he is entitled. to the 
highest next the Royal Family. It is said the 
Bishops' wives petitioned Queen Elizabeth font 
precedence and title; but the Queen, who was 
ayerse to the marriage of the clergy, gave the 
following laconic answer to the petition, My 
ladies ye were not, my ladies ye are not, and 
my ladies ye never shall be," and none have 

since 
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since ventured to apply to the throne upon the 
subject. 

JBlazon of the Arms of tlie different SeeSy 
depicted in Plates VI and VII, 

Canterbury y azure, an episcopal staff in pale 
or, ensigned with a cross patt^e argent, sur- 
mounted of a pall of the last edged gold, char- 
ged with four crosses forni6 fitch6 sable. 

Yorky gules, two keys in saltire ai^ent, in 
the middle chief point the royal crown or. : 

St. Asaphy sable, two keys in saltire, the 
wards upwards argent. 

Sa^igor, gules, a bend or, gutt6 de poix, bcr 
tween two mullets pierced argent. 

Bath and WeJlsy azure, a saltire quarterly 
quartered or and argent. 

Bristoly sable, three ducal coronets in pale or. 

Carlisle, argent, on a cross sable, a mitre or. 

Chester, gules, three mitres, two and one or. 

Chichester, azure, a Prester John, sitting on 
a tomb stone, in his left hand a mound, his 
right hand extended or, with a linen mitre on 

H 4 his 
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his head, and in his month a sword, fesswise, 

all proper. 

St. Damd% sable, on a cross engrailed or, 
five ciu<}uefoUs of the field. 

Durham, azure, a cross between four lions 
rampant or. 

£1^, gules, three ducal coronets, two and 
one or. 

MxeUr^ gules, a sword in pale argent, hilted 
or surmounted by two keys in saltire of the 
second, the vrards upwards, 
. 6r^tM;^^^, gules, two keys in saltire or, 

Hereford, gules, three leopards' fiu^ re▼e^- 
sed, jesant de lis, two and one or. 

lAdifield and Coventry, per pale gules and 
aigent, a cross potent and quadrate in the 
ter, counterchanged, between four crosses 
patt6e the two in the dexter pale or, those in 
the smister of the first 

JLincoin, gules, two lions passant gardant in 
pale or, on a chief azure, the Holy Virgin sit- 
ting, on a throne with her babe crowned, and 
a 6ce|>tFe of the second, 

« • 
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Ujandaff^ sable, two crosiers in saltire, the 
dexter argent, the siiiister or, on a chief azure 
three mitres of the third. 

Xofiifo», gules, two fnvoids in ialtire argent, 
hilts or, the points upwards. 

Narmchy azure, three mitres, two and one 
or. 

Oxford^ sable, a fess argent, in chief three 
ladies' heads arrayed and veiled of tfae^ second, 
and crowned or, in base an ox of the second 
passant, over a ford proper. 

PeUrhoraugk^ gnles, two keys in saltire» 
wards upwards, between four cross crosslets 
. filchy or. 

rRoelmUr^ aigenl, on a saltire gules, an es-* 

jcallop or. 

StdMury, azure, the Holy Virgin with her 
babe in the dexter arm, and a sceptre in the 
sinister hand all or. 

WmeAeaeTy gules, two keys indorsed in b^d 
dexter, the uppermost ai^g^ent, the other or, 
and a sword in bend sinister, interposed be- 

tweea them of the second, hilt of the third. 

Worcester^ 
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WmtesUr, argent, ten torteattx» four, lliiee, 
two» and one. 

Sodor and Man^ (a bishopric in tlie gift of 
tbe Aliiol flmdily,) argent, upon three ascents, 
the Virgin Mary standing between two piUars 
on the dexter of which a church all proper; in 
base^ npon an inescocheon, the arms of Man* 
(being gules, three legs in armour conjoined at 
die thigh proper) with a mitre over the esco* 
ebeon. 

These Bishops are all (excepting the last) 
Peersy and take precedence before Barons; the 
two Archbishops have the title of Grace; and 
are designated the Most Reverend, the others 
the Right Reverend, with the title of Lordship 
in common parlance. 



OF BADGES. 

Baronets of England, and also those of Ire- 
land, to denote their dignity, bear on a canton 
or escocheon in their armorial ensigns, the 
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arms of Ulster, a province in Ireland, being 
argent, aamister hand-met, open, andcouped 
at the wrist, gules. This badge of the dignity 
is often placed at the dexter chief point, and 
sometimes occupies the middle ohie( or the 
the fess point in the shield, as may be most 
f^nvenient to avoid coniiision with charges of 
the fiaunily arms, and by the express words of 
the patent of creation, may be home on a can- 
ton or escocheon at pleasure, though the lattet 
seems most proper, and less likely to interfere 
with the chaises of the arms, particularly as 
cantons often occur in coat armour. Whans 
the shield contains several quarterings, the 
badge should be borne on the first or paternal 
coat, and not placed as we sometimes find it, 
upon the intersection or partition of the shield; 
but where the Baronet has two surnames^ 
bearing anns for each quarterly, it should be 
placed on the center division of the four coats. 

Tie Arms ofVbiert thus annexed to the fii^ 
mily bearing of the Baronet, are so borne from 
the dignity having been instituted by King 
James the Firot, as a reward for the services 

and 
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and dspBtaiice of those who came forward t/k 
quell the insurrectioiui ia Irelaad, and to pror: 
tect the province of Ulster in particular, each 
Baronet furnishing an aid or supply large 
enough to maintain 30 foot soldiers for the 
term of three years for its protection. Vidis 
Badge, Plate VUI, a. 

' SanmeiM of If ova SeaHa^ or Scotch Ba- 
ronets, was a title projected by King Jam^, 
but dying before the accomplishment, his son, 
Charles the First, instituted the Order, and 
granted them the privilege of wearing an 
orange tawney colouned ribbon, with the 
bafige, which is an escocheon aig^nt, a salti]:e 
azure, them>n an iuescocheon of the arms of 
Scotland ensigned with an imperial crown, 
and encircled with the motto,/* Fax mmU^ 
komeUm ghria.'' This.badge is placed in the 
shield, in the same manner as that of the Ba- 
ronets of England and Ireland, and.smietimes 
the ribbon is depicted hanging round the 
shield with the badge pendent. Vide Badge, 
Plate VIII, 
These badges may ^ be ti^rmed. accidental 

bearings, 
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bearing, not at all affecting, the charges of the 
original arms : there are also badges or de- 
vices borne by femilies not upon the shield, 
but on banners, military furniture, harness, 
&c. These have been sometimes granted by 
the soyeieign, but more often are assumptions 
allusive to some particular circumstance or oc- 
currence in a £Eunily, and in the peerage many 
iastances of the idnd will be found. 

Various have been the badges used by the 
different Kings of England, and long since 
laid aside; those now in use I shall describe, 
referring the reader to Plate VIII, where he 
^iU hnd a representation of them. 

1. The Badge of England^ hmng the red 
aiid white rose united, ehsigned ¥rith the royal 
crown. 

< 2.- 7!ke Badge of Seotlandf a thistle ensigned 
with the royal crown, t - - 
' 3 and 4. Badges of Ireland, a harp, or; 
the strings aigent, ensigned -with ' the royal 
crown, and a trefoil or shamrock leaf, ensign- 
ed as the dthers. • ' - 
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6. The Badge of Wak$t a dragon passant, 
wings derated, gules, upon a monBt Tert, 
which was adopted by Henry VIL 

a. TJie Letters G, R, ensigned with the 
crown, may be also considered as a badge, 
and is in very couuuon use on military oma.* 
ments. 

OF ROYAL BANNERS. 

Having described the royal badges, I shall 
now mention the two flags of the kingdoiD» 
also depicted iu Plate YIII, 7 and 8. 

The Royai Standard is the arms of tlie 
United Kingdom, and occupies the whole flag, 
Tiz. quarterly. 1st and 4th, gules, three lions 
passant guardant, in pale or, for Eoglaad. 
2d, or, a lion rampant within a double tressnre, 
flory and counter-flory, gules, for Scotland. 
3d, azure, a harp or, stringed argent, for Ire- 
land; and on an escocbeon of pretence^ en* 
iugned with the electoral bonnet, or cap, are 
the arms of His Majesty's Hanoverian domi- 
nions. 
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nions, being those of Brunswick, viz. gules, 
two lioDs passant guardant, m pale or, impal- 
ing or, semee of hearts gules, a lion rampant, 
azure, for Lunenburg, and the arms of Saxony 
engrafted in base, viz. gules, a horse currant, 
argent; and on an inescocheon gules, the 
crown of Charlemagne, as archtreasurer of the 
empire. 

The Umm Nag, what is called the 

Union Jack, borne by the navy of Great Bri- 
tain, so triumphant throughout the world, and 
maintaining the universal empire of the seas, 
is composed of the united crosses of St. 
George Ibr England, St. Andrew for Scotland, 
and St. Patrick for Ireland, so disposed as to 
prevaat fidse heraldry, and which» like die 
royal standard, occupies the whole surface of 
ike flag, is blazoned as fi>l]bws, ^iz. 

Azure the crosses saltire of St. Andrew and 
St. Patrick quarterly per saltire counter- 
changed argent and gules, the latter imbriated 
of the second surmounted by the cross of St. 
George, of the tiiird, fimbriated as the saltire. 

OF 
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OF THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

Having, in the description of the loyal 
standard, given the anns of England, as borne 
by the sovereign, it is needless to repeat it 
here: I shall, therefore, describe the royal 
crests, and point out the variation of the ar- 
iQorial ensigns, as borne by the diftfei^ 
branches of the royal £unily. 

Crest of Englaiidy on the imperial crown 
proper, a lion statant guardant or, imperially 
crowned, also proper. Vide Plate YlU, fig. 9. 

Crest of SeotioMidy on the imperial crovm 
proper, a lion scyant affiront6 gules, imperially 
crowned or, holding in the dexter paw a 
sword, and in the sinister a scepter erect, also 
proper. Vide Plate VIU, %. 10. 
. . CreH of Ireland, on a wreath or and azure, 
a castle triple towered or, from the gate a hart 
springing, argent. Vide Plate VIU, fig. 11. 

These crests will be found ddineated in 

Plate 
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Plate Vni, figs. 9, 10, and 11, but tliat of Eng. 
land is the only one borne with the royal arms. 

The royal supporters, though generally 
known, must nevertheless be described here. 
The dexter being a lion guardant, imperially 
crowned or; and the sinister, a unicorn argent, 
gorged with the imperial crown, a chain re- 
flexed over the back, and armed, crined, and 
-unguled, or. 

The Prince of Wales, as heir apparent to 
the crown, bears the arms^ crest, and sup- 
porters of England, all differenced with the 
label before described; but the electoral bon- 
net, which ensigns the escocheon of pretence, 
is omitted, and the inescocheon is borne plain 
without the crown t>f Charlemagne, the crest 
standing on the proper coronet assigned him, 
shewing the cap, and the dexter supporter 
being crowned with the like coronet. 

The Prince bears also a badge, or cogni- 
zance, as Prince of Wales, being a plume of 
three white ostrich feathers issuing through 

I the 
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the rim of the royal coronet, gold, with the 

motto» Ich dien,' on a scroll entwined at the 
bottom of the feathers. 

This badge, or cognizaiice, was acquired by 
Edward the Black Prince, at the battle of 
Cressy, from the King of Bohemia, who bore 
it by way of crest. 

The Duke of York bears the same aims, 
cresty and supporters, each differenced by the 
proper label assigned him, in the same manner 
as the Prince of Wales, excepting that the ines- 
cocheon in the arms is argent, charged with a 
wheel of m spokes, golei^ for the bishopric 
of Osnaburgb, which he possesses ; and the 
crest stands on the rim only of the royal 
crown placed upon the helmet which sur- 
mounts the coronet he is entitled to, as before 
described, the lion supporter having on the 
head the rim only of the crown. 

The other Princes bear the like, but the in- 
escocheon is entirely left out, and the whole 
differenced with their proper labds. 

The 
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The Princesses are entitled to the same 
anns in a lozenge, ftnd the like snpporten, all 
properly differenced with their labels^ 



OF MOTTOS* 

> MoTTOS) it is 8uppoiied» have their origtn 
£rom the outcry anciently med in warfiure 
when setting on to battle^ and termed cH 
tfVwiMik They are now ofken allusiye to the 
name or bearings, arise from peculiar notable 
dicnmstancesi eaqvress some maxim by which 
the actions and minds of men ought to be 
guided, and are frequently a kind of proveiUal 
sentence from which many just and good in* 
ferences may be drawn. Mottos are not con- 
sidered as hereditary^ and may be changed or 
altered at pleasure^ though some families have 
continued the same for many centuries. 

In £nglish armoury, mottos are generally 
put in a scroll or ribbon beneath the shield of 
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anus ; but the Scotch commonly place them 
orer-the crest 



OF THE EMBLAZONING ARiMORIAL 

ENSIGNS. 

Blazon means a description in proper tech- 
'nical terms, not only of the charges and co* 
lonrSy but of their disposition in the shield^ 
which the young herald will find it a task of 
some difficulty to attain, till thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the diilerent devices and 
scieiititic expressions used in coat armour: but 
as the various lines of division of the shield 
have been fully explained, as well as the seve- 
ral ordinaries, all of which are much used and 
generally form a part of the armorial ensigns^ 
1 shall endeavour to lay down some few rules 
that may be of service in attaining this branch 
of the science, which time and practice will 
make familiar; till when, the young student, if 
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an artist, will be able in some measure to ob- 
•mte this difficulty by drawing what he cannot 



<lrawing, when made with a pen and ink, is 
termed tricking, and though it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to become a professed herald 
painter, those who study heraldry should un- 
derstand drawing sufficient to enable them to 
trick coats, crests, &c. which they would find 
much to their advantage. 

There are few general rules without exoep*- 
lions, and though some instances may occur 
that militate against those I am now going to 
lay down, yet, generally speaking, they will be 
found to answer the int^tion, and I shall now 
proceed to explain them. 

The whole sur&ce of the shield, termed the 
field, should invariably be first described as 
to its division, next expressing the different 
metals, tinctures, or furs, of which it is com- 
posed, and when the field is entirely of one or 
the other, the metal, c<dour, or Air should ever 
be first expressed. 



properly describe, or blazon. This kind of 
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Having thus described the sur&ce of tfie 

shield and ground work whereou the chaiges 
are ^diibited, if any of the followii^ oidinariea 
occur, viz. the pale, fess, cross, saltier, or che« 
▼eion, whether charged or not, or borne be- 
tween any device, they should be named next, 
^always remembering, that if charged, such 
chaiges should be described hnmedialely after 
expressing those devices appearing round such 
ordinaries. 

For the more readily comprehending these 
observations, instances of the kind will be 
fcund in Plate IX, which should be thus blar 
wned, viz. 

No. 1. Per Fess [the line of divisionj gulen 
and azure, [the colours of the field,] a pale or, 
[the ordinary,] charged witfi three leopards 
fiuses sable, [the chaiges.] 

2. Sable, [the whole surface of the field,] on 
afess argent, between three pheons or, as many 
mullets gules. 

Whoi a canton or a chief occurs, and for in<> 
stance with a cheveron and chaigesy as in the 

shield 
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shield numbered 3 in the Plate, it should be 

blazoned thus, agreeing with the for^^oing 
rale, Tiz. 

3. Azure, a cheveron between three muUets 
or; a chief argent. 

This rule of naming the chief last will like- 
wise generally apply to cantons and bordures, 
his^t not always to the orle. . 
. In blazoning coat armour, a repetition of the 
same word should be avoided, if possible, and 
when either metal, colour, or fur appears in- 
two places in. the same coat, it should be 
named in the first instance, but in die second, 
called of the field; should the field happen to 
be wholly of the same, or if not, it is then 
termed of the first, second, or third, as it may 
occur in the blazon, and which may be clearly 
understood by reference to shields 4 and 5 in 
the same plate, blazoned thus, viz. 

4. Azure, on a bend engrailed or, three es- 
callops of the field. 

. ^. Perpale, or and argent, on a cheveron 

gules, three cross crosslets of the second. 

I 4 When 
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When any t^o different charges are borne 
proper, (that is of their natural colour,) it 
will be an exception to this rule, and must bet 
repeated, but in the second occurrence should 
be called al^o proper; and when tii^ metal Or 
reqMbreii to be named a third time, as some- 
times happens, it may be termed gold. 

The repetition of numbers should be like^ 
wise avoided, which is easily dope by udng in 
the second instance the words ** as many," as 
described in the blazon of coat 2. 

Charges are generally borne in threes^ and 
wh^ that number occurs with the fess, che- 
▼eren, or bend, their disposition need not be 
named, it being always implied that two are 
in cfaie^ and one in base; but when Aree 
charges or bearings are alone borne, which 
often happens, the manner of disposing them 
must ever be described, and when two are in 
chief, and pne in base, it is called two and 
one," but when in any other direction are de- 
nominated in pale, bend, or fess, according to 

Ihei 
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the line of position, as ia shields 6 and 7> bla- • 
zoned thus. 

6. Or three lions' heads erased, two and one 

7. Gules three crescents in bend argent. 
Where three charges are not all alike, the 

one borne in base differing from the other two, 
which often occurs in coat armour, and depict^ 
in shield 8^ the blazon will run as followfifi 
viz. 

S» Argent, a cheveron between two leopards' 
faces in chief, and a lion's head couped in base 
sable. 

This example will likewise explain, that 
where bearings of the ^ame colour or metal 
follow each other in the description or blazon, 
U is only necessary to name the tincture after 
the last, which applies to all the charges im- 
mediately before it not described as to metal 
or colour. 

Swords, tilling lances, spears, arrows, &c. 
are borne in various positions which must be 

particularly described in the blazon, and from 

tiie 
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the direction in which they are placed are bla^ 

zoned agreeable to the ordinaries they repre- 
sent in position, and termed fesswise» pale- 
wise^ bendwise» saltirewise, and cheveronwise; 
and when borne crosswise sometimes called in 
cross, but generally one is termed in pale, or 
palewise, surmounted by another in fess, or 
fesswise. Shield 9 will explain, by way of ex- 
ample, cheveronwise, by which a clear idea 
may be formed of the others. 

9. Sable, two swords cheFeronwise proper, 
pommel and hilts or. 

In blazoning of crests borne on wreaths, it 
is an invariable rule to b^in on a wreath of 
the colours,'' and when issuing from crowns or 
coronets, such crowns or coronets are gene- 
rally likewise hrst described, and then the 
device or cognizance, as to its position, metal, 
colour, &c. observing tiie same rules as to the 
avoiding repetition mentioned with regard to 
arms* 

These few observations will, I trust, be of 
some service in attaining this branch of the. 

science. 
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«cieiice» and enable the student to blazon the 

common coats which occur; the more intri- 
^te requiring a peiBeverance in the study, 
«nd much nicer ihvest%ation than the limits 
and intention of this little work will allow. 



OF MARSHALLING AND QUARTEIU 

ING OF ARMS. 

•1 

The marshalling of coat armour, which is 
jiext to be considered, is a proper arrange- 
meat or disposal of armorial ensigns* and ma; 

be classed under three beads. 

« 

1st. As to rank and condition. 
2d. Connection by marriage^ and 
3d. Representation of families by quarter* 
ings. 

With respect to the first, bachelors bear 
their proper paternal arms, crest, and man- 
tling, as fig. 6, Plate X. Maiden ladies the 
arms in a . lozenge-shaped shield, as shewn in 

the 
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the aame Plate, %• 6; and widows their late 

husbands' and their own coat of arms, in the 
same losenge-fonned shield, but without hel- 
met, crest, or mantling, which women, by the 
laws of arms, have no right to bear. 

Widowers liave no way of shewing by their 
coat armour that they are so, and I am at a 
loss to guess why no distinction has yet been 
adopted for that purpose ; perhaps it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to point out, by their es- 
cocheon, the loss they had sustained, when the 
power of repairing it, by taking another wife, 
lay in themselves; and it seems but justice, 
that ladies, being by etiquette debarred the 
privily of the first advance towanki matri- 
mony, should have the means of shewing by 
the achievement they had the power of ac- 
cepting the holy state when ofiered. 

The way of depicting tlie arras of a married 
person is either by impalement or pretence. 
The mamier of impaling arms is by dividing 
the shield per pale placing the arms of the hus- 
band on the dexter side, and those of the wife 
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OQ the sinister^ as shewn iu shield 7, Plate X; 
but should the treBSwe, orle, or bordure, occur 
iu either, it is to be omitted at the line of pari 
tition, and not run all round as in a single 
coat, and which this example will better ex^ 
plain, the gentlemen s arms having a bordure. 
. In this mamier, as before noticed, bishops 
impale their arms with their sees, and in the 

• 

same way the Kings of Aims bear those of 
office, the arms of their wives being borne with 

their paternal coat on a separate shield placed 
eoL the sinister side of the one holding their 
official and paternal impalement; and Knights 
of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick 
bear the arms of their wives on separate shields 
m like manner, the dexter shield containing the 
paternal coat or quarterings only, encircled 
by the ribbon or collar of the order, of which 

r 

honour, thrir ladies, by marriage, cannot par* 
take, but the supporters annexed to the dig- 
nity are borne on each side^ the one supports 
log the dexter, and the other the sinister 

shield, as in Plate X, fig. 3; and commoners 
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manyiDg peeresses in their own right bear their 
arms as a married man on the dexter shield, 
and those of the peeress in a loaeoge, with the 
coronet and supporters ou the sinister side; 
for although in the peerage the wife partakes 
of the <Ugnity of her husband^ yet in these 
cases the husband does not of that of the wife^ 
though har title may devolTe on the issne of the 
marriage, and she still eiyoys the title of her 
rank, notwithstandii^^ covertore. Vide Plate 
X, %• 4f which represents the arms of Sir 
Peter Burrell, (now Lord Gwydir) who mar- 
lied the Baroness WiUoughby de Ersby. 

When the wife is an heiress, or coheiress, 
that is haying neither father, brother, nor de- 
scendant of any brother living, the arms of the. 
husband then occupies the whole shield, and 
those of the wife appear on an inescocheon, or 
what is termed an escocheon of pretence^ 
placed in the center; and it is froipa this kindL 
of alliance that the third and most important 
sort of marshalling arises, called quartenngs: 
for the issue of such marriage after the death 

of 
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of tl^e mother, are entitled to bear their ma- 
ternal anus* by way of quarterii^y in addition 
to their paternal coat. Vide Plate fig. 1« . 

Whefe a lady becomes an heuress or cohdr- 
es8 to her mother, (which cannot be unless the 
mother was herself a heiress,) and not to her 
father, which sometimes happens by the father 
marrying a second wife, and having male issue 
to represent him, she is entitled to her mother^s 
inheritance^ and bears a maternal coat with the 
arms of her father on a canton, taking all the 
quarterings her mother by descent was entitled 
to; and when married, her husband bears the 
whole on an escocheon of pretence, and the 
issue of such marriage, after her death, take 
them as quarterings; for it should be noted 
particularly, that neither men marrying heiiv 
esses, or coheiresses expectant^ nor the issue of 
such, can bear arms in this manner. 

When a man marries a second wife, suppos- 
. ing neither of them heiresses, the shield is di- 
vided in three, palewise, in the center parti- 
tion is placed his own coat; on the dexter 

side. 
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«ide, that of his first wife; and on the sinistef^ 
the aims of the second, as depicted in the eS' 
cochcon, numbered 2, in Plate X. 

Where the first or second of two wives has 
been an heiress> the arms of the heiress have 
been placed on an escocheon of pretence dn 
Hie center of the husband s impalement, and 
tliose of the wife who was not, in the sinister 
impalement: but this does not, on bare inspec- 
tion, point out which of the two was the first 
'wife; and there seems to have been no getieral 
rule laid down with authority, for the manner 
of depicting the arms of several wives, whether 
heiresses or not: Gwillim, in .his Display of 
Heraldry, gives an instance of marshalling the 
coats of three wives of Strutt, in which their 
arms are all placed on tiie sinister impalement, 
the first in chief, the second in fess, and the 
third in base: and in the case of Sir Gervase 
Clifton, Bart, who married seven wives, he 
puts the coat of Clifton in the center impale- 
ment, witli those of the four first wives on the 
dexter side^ dividing it barwise, placing the 

first 
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first in chie( and the others in regular grada* 

tion downwards; and the three last wives on 
the sinister impalement^ in like manner and 
order : but all this is done without any autho^ 
riiy whatever, and Gwillim goes no &irther 
iban to state, that those persons did so bear 
them: it would, however, be the height of 
presumption in me, to point out . any mode 
founded on my own opinion of a matter which 
cannot properly be settled but by the College 
of Anns: I shall, therefore, after these obser- 
vations, close the subject, rftllier than lead Hie 
reader astray with false notions. 

Some early instances might be adduced of 
the bearing of the arms of man and wife, by 
dimidiating the two shields, and conjoining the 
dexter half of the husband's coat with the si-* 
nister half of the wife's, and thus forming a 
united shield of both: but this custom has 
been long, and very properly discontinued, as 
in many cases it would cause great confusion, 
and so materially alter the arms of both, that 
neither could be recognised. 

K OF 
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OF QUARTEIUNGS. 

The better to illustrate that part of tho 
science respectiiig quarterings, I shall quote 

an example; but as the reader should be some 
little acquainted with the nature of genealogy 
to comprehend it, I shall first endeaYOur to 
give him ai| idea of the manner of drawing out 
a pedigree. English heralds, or genealogists, 
trace the descent of families agreeable to the 
derivation of the word, in a line detemimg, 
beginning yviih the earliest ancestry, running 
down- to the existing generation; but the 
Trench frequently run the line upwards, placing 
the common ancestor at the bottom, or root, 
from which the different branches spring, often 
depicting them like a tree; but as I write solely 
for the infonnation of my own countrymen, 
I shall meddle no more with their method, but 
proceed to explain our own by the following 
short genealogical table, fictitiously drawn, 

which 
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which will serve the double purpose of point- 
ing out the nature of pedigrees, as well as the 
method of marshalling quarterings. Vide Pe- 
digree Plate. 

By this pedigree it appears, that Charles 
Saltii^y the person last named^ is entitled to 
twelve quarterings; six by the paternal, and 
tiie like number by the maternal side, mar- 
shalled in the following manner: first, we take 
the paternal coat of his common ancestor, J. 
Saltire; who married Anne, daughter and heir* 
of John Fess, by Anne, daughter and heir of 
Pale; consequently, Anne Fess became enti- 
tled to the quartered coat of Fess and Pale; 
and her issue, by J. Saltire, in like manner, 
had a r^ht to quarter the arms of Fess and 
Pale with his own, and thus two coats were 
gained by the first marriage of the family of 
Saltire. We next proceed to take the quar- 
terings acquired by the second marriage; and 
find A. Saltire, the issue of the first, married 
Anne, daughter and coheir of John Bend, by 

E 2 whom 
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whom he had issue Peter Saltire, . who gained 

three additioual quarterings by it; viz. Bead» 
his maternal coat, which brings in Chevron 
and Pellet, by his mother's^ maternal grand- 
father, James Chevrou, marrying the heiress of 
Pellet; and having issue an only child, Jane^ 
entitled to the quartered coat of Chevron and 
Pellet, who married the said John Bend, and 
had. issue Anne, daughter and coheir, (wife of 
the said A. Saltire) entitled to the coats of 
Chevron and Pellet, in addition to that of 
Bend, her father's, and by which means her 
son, the said Peter Saltire, became entitled to 
six quarterings, that is to say, 1st Saltire, 2d 
Fess, 3d Pale, 4th Bend, 5th Chevron, and 
6th Pellet We now take the thurd and last 
marriage, which is that of the said Peter Sal- 
tire with Susan, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Pile, whose son, Charles Saltire, in right of 
his mother, inherits six quarterings, which she 
became entitled to as sole heir both to fitther 
and mother, and brought in as follows: James 
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Pile, her grandfather, married Mary, daughter 
and heir of John Cross, hy Mary, the heiress 
of Flower, and Thomas Pile, the issue of the 
said James and Mary, as representative of his 
maternal grand&ther and grandmother, we find 
entitled to the quarterings of Cross and Flow- 
er ; and marrying Jane, the other coheir of John 
Bend, (who had a right to the same quarter- 
ings as her sister,) Susan the wife of the said 
Peter Saltire, and thus heir and representatiye 
of the families of Pile, Cross, and Flower on 
her fiiAer^s side, and those of Bend, Chenon, 
and Pellet on the mother's, bore these six 
coats quarterly ; and Charles Saltire, her son, 
thus became entitled to twelve; viz. paternal- 
ly, to Saltire, Fess, Pale, Bend, Chevron, and 
Pellet; and maternally, to Pile, Cross, Flower, 
Baid, Chevron, and Pellet, severally brought 
in according to the following scale of thQ 
quarterings: 



1. Sal- 
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1. Saltiie 

2. Fess 

3. Pale 
. 4. Bend 

6. Chevron 
6- PeUet 

7. Pfle 

8. Cross 

9. Flower 

10. BeDd 

11. Chevron 

12. PeUet 

After this explanation, it is almost needless 
to observe that this right of quartering arm^ 
must always arise from intermarriages witir 
heiresses. 



OF FUNERAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Anciently, fanerals were conducted by 
oi^cers of arms, with all the pomp of heraldry; 

but their uUeudance on such occasions has for 

some 
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some time been disused, and except at public, 
or royal funerals, they never officiate, and the 
heraldic insigiiia are nearly as little used^ 
Funeral escocheons sometimes decorate the 
hearse, pall, and velvets of tbe horse at inter- 
ments, but the hatchment alone is all that re-» 
mains in general use of the magnificent gran^ 
denr formerly displayed on such* solemn occa-; 
sions; I shall, therefore, confine myself to a de* 
scription of it as it ought to appear, properly 
denoting the rank and condition of the defunct; 
which, through the ignorance of herald paint- 
era, or at least of such as pretaoid to.be so, is 
often erroneously and very improperly depicted^ 
as every coach, house, and sign painter pretends 
to a knowledge of the science of heraldry, 
rather than lose the job when offered. 

Tie Fmeral AeMevemeni, or Haichimenif is 
of a square fonn, suspended by one comer, so 
that the diagonal lines become perpendicular: 
it is made of canvass, on which the arms of the 
deceased are painted, and framed with a nar- 
row Uack wood rim, and broad outer clodi 

E 4 border; 
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border; and from the following nice distinc- 
tions not only the degree and dignity, but 
whether bachelor, maid, married man, wife, or 
• widow may be ascertained at one glance. A 
bachelor has the arms single, with the helmet 
befitting his degree, mantling and crest, tlie 
whole ground of the hatchment being black; 
and when the crest happens to be sable, or any 
very dark colour, the part immediately under 
it is, of necessity, then obliged to be light, to 
make it conspicuous. Vide Plate XII, fig. 4* 

A Spinster has the anns of her fiither in a 
lozenge shaped shield suspended by a knot 
of ribbons, and ornamented with cherubims' 
heads, the whole ground being black, Vide 
Plate XII, fig. 7. 

A married Man has the arms of himself and 
wifi^ depicted qu the hatchment with helmet, 
crest, and mantling exactly in the same manner 
that he bore them while living, the ground or 
surface of the square achievement being divi^ 
ded per pale, the dexter half black, and the 
einibter white, Vide PJjite XJI, fig. 5, 
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A Wife has the simster half of the gronnd 
of the hatchment black, and the dexter white, 
witii the anns of her hnsband and herself in 
the same manner 4s borne by him, omitting 
the helmet, crest, and mantling, the shield 
being suspended by a knot Vide Plate XII, 
% 6. 

A Wkhwer'B aehievement may be known 

(though no distinction, as before observed, has 
yet been settled to denote it in the heraldic 
bearings used on a carriage,) by the arms being 
>painted as before directed for a married man, 
the whole ground or surfiu^e bring sable. Vide 
Plate XII, fig. 10. 

A Widow has the anns of her husband and 
herself in a lozenge on an entire black ground, 
•without helmet, crest, or mantling. Vide Plate 
XII, fig. 8. 

, The Achievement of a man having married a 
second wife^ who survives him, is thus depict- 
ed: the shield is divided into three com- 
:partment8 palewise; in the center is placed 
his arm& between those of his two wives, as 

before 
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^ore described; with hdmet, credt» and 

mantling, the surface or ground of the hatch- 
ment being black, except beneath the second 
wife's arms, which is left white. Vide Plate 
XII, fig. 9. 

A second Wife's Hatchment will be similar 
to the last, omitting the helmet, crest, and 
mantling, and leaving one third of the sur&ce 
white, in the center, beneath the husband's 
arms, as in plate XII, fig. 11. 

Bishop^ Achievements should represent the 
arms impaled with the See as before stated; 
and, dying single, the sinister half of the ground 
should appear black, as in Plate XII, fig. L 
When a widower, the snr&ce should be sable 
as £u* as the part immediately underneath the 
arms of the See, which never dies, and is al- 
ways left white. When the Bishop dies before 
his wife, the hatchment will then be as fig. 2, 
Plate XII. 

The Hatchment for the Wife of a Bishop is 
only difiereuced from the last by the blac)^ 
ground appearing no fiurther than under her 

arms. 
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arms, vide Plate XII, fig. 3. The widow of a 
bishop should be notified by placing the ini«^ 
paled coat of the See, and that of her late hus- 
band with the mitre over it, on the dexter ; and 
on the sinister, the arms of her husband and 
self in a lozenge, blacking the surface of the 
hatchment as fiur as the anns of the See, in the 
same manner as for a Bishop dying a widower. 

AekievemeiUs for Peers omd Pleases will 
vary in like manner merely by the blacking of 
the surface, the arms in all cases appearing the 
same as they would individually have borne 
them while living; so that when the proper me* 
tliod of bearing arms according to distinction 
of persons and rank becomes £uniliar, the fu- 
neral hatchments of aQ may be easOy distin- 
guished by the sable groundings. 

The annexed plate (XII) will more fully 
elucidate these observations upon funeral 
achievements ; in some of which there depict- 
ed the escocheon of pretence is adopted, in 
order to shew that such cases do not any way 
alter the rules to be observed as to the black 

ground- 



* 
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groimdings which are inyariably the same as 

in impalements. 



I SHALL now proceed to some little account 
of the diflerent orders of knighthood appertain- 
ing to our own country, viz. the Garter, Bath» 
Thistle, St Patrick, Knights Banneret, and 
Knights Bachelors. 

The Order of the Cfarter was instituted by 
Edward III in the 2dd year of his reign, anno 
1348, and consisted of the sovereign and 25 
iuoights companions; but at a chapter held in 
1805, the number was increased by a new sta- 
tute which ordained that the order should 
from henceforth consist of the sovereign and 
25 knights companions, (in which number the 
Prince of Wales was included,) besides such 
lineal descendants of George 11. as had been, 
or should be elected into the Order. 

Their patron is St. George, who sufiered 
martyrdom under Dioclesian the emperor, and 

was 



t 
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was of ^ater emiiieiice in the eastern and 

western churches than auy other military 
saint. 

The Order is now never conferred on any 
but foreign princes and the higher degrees of 
our own nobility. 

The badge worn pendent to a blue ribbon 
over the left shoulder and brought under the 
right arm, is the hgure of St. George on horse- 
back encountering the dragon. 

The collar is of gold, weighing 30 oz. Troy, 
and formed of 26 enamelled garters eacii en- 
circling a rose gules, and as many knots of 
gold placed alternately^ (in allusion to the 
number of knights,) and to the middle of the 
collar is pendent the badge in gold* plain, 
or richly enamelled and ornamented with cost^ 
ly jewels, at the knighfs pleasure. 

The star is embroidered in silver, or com- 
posed of diamonds ; has eight points or rays, 
with the cross of St George encircled by the 
garter in the center. 

; The garter, worn on the left knee, is of blue 

velvet, 
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Tdvety edged and embroidered with gold, with 

the motto, Hani saU qui mal y pense, (evil to 
him who evil thinks.) 

The officers of the order are — the Prelate^ 
(Bishop of Winchester for the time being,) the 
Chancellor, (Bishop of Salisbory for the time 
being,) Registrar, (the Dean of Windsor,) Gar- 
ter King of Arms, and the Gentleman Usher- 
of the Black Rod. i 

The Knights are installed in the chapel of 
St Geoige within the castle of Windsor; and 
over their respective stalls are placed the hel- 
met, mantling, crest, sword, and banner of their, 
arms, and at the back agiit plate of arms, sup-; 
porters, &c. with their titles handsomely 
graved. 

The Order of the B(Uh was instituted in 
England at the coronation of Henry IV, in 
1309; and upon election into the Order great 
religions cer^onywas observed in bathing the. 
Knights, &c. George I. reyived the Order in 
1725, and made it a reward of military merits 
to consist of 35 knights companions, besides 

the 
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the Sovereign and a Prince of the Blood Royal 
acting as Great Master. This number has, 
howerer, been lately increased by the addition 
of supernumerary knights, to reward the merit 
i>f ciur great naval and militaury cmnmanders. 

The badge, or cognizance, is a rose and 
thistle, issuant from a scepter, between three 
imperial crowns, surrounded by the motto, 
Tria juncta in uno ; the whole of gold, chased 
and pierced, which is worn p^dent from a 
red ribbon across the right shoulder. 

The eoUar, which weighs 30 oz. Troy, ia 
composed ,of nine imperial crovms of gold, and 
eight gold roses and thistles, issuing from 
a gold scepter, enamelled in their proper co- 
lours, tied or linked together with seventeen 
gold knots, enamelled white, and to this collar 
the badge of the order before described is 
pendent. 

The star has eight rays or points of silver 
embroidered, with three imperial crowns of 
gold» encircled with the red ribbon, upon 
which is the motto. 

Knights 
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Knights of the Bath are installed in Kingf 
Heiiry the Vllth'» chapel in Westminster Ah-* 
bey, and hare each three Esquires, that is to 
say, two £squires Governors and a young Es- 
quire ; and over their respective stalls the hd- 
met, mantling, sword, and banner of the knight 
are hung; and gilt plates of the armorial en« 
signs and titles of each knight and his esquire 
are aflixed to the back of the stall. 

The officers of the Order are the Dean of 
Westminster who, for the time being, is Dean 
of the Order; Bath King of Arms; the R^s- 
trar; Secretary; Gentleman Usher of the Scar^ 
let Rod; a Messenger; and a Genealogist 

Tke Order of the TkMe, founded by James 
V. King of Scotland, in 1540, was revived by 
James II, in 1687, and re-established by Que^ 
Anne in 1703, whose statutes were confirmed 
by George I, in 1714. The Order consists of 
the sovereign and twelye brethren. 

The badge represents St. Andrew, with the 
cross before him, enamdled and chased upon 
rays of gold, his feet and the cross resting 



upon 
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upon the ground, which is green, and oa tho 
reverse of the badge is a thistle proper, on 
green enamel^ with the motto» Nemo me am* 
jnme laeemt^ round it. It is worn pendent to 
a green ribbon over the left shoulder. 

The collar is formed of thistles and sprigs of 
rue, placed alternately^ to which is affixed the 
image of St. Andrew, as before described; the 
whole of gold, richly enamelled* 

The star, worn on the left side, is embroider** 
ed of silver, forming the cross of St Andrew, 
with single rays between the four points of the 
cross ; in the center is a thistle of gold and 
green, upon a green fidd, encircled with % 
gold ribbon, upon which again is the motto, in 
letters of green. Nemo me impune laecBsitj (no 
one provokes me with impunity.) 

Installations of the Knights of the Thistle 
have been long disused; the royal chapel of 
Holyrood House, Edinburgh, anciently the 
chapel of the order, being in ruins : the collar 
land star are therefore worn immediately upon 
the investiture. 

L The 
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The odElcen <tf the ord^ are the Dean, Lofd 

Iaou King of Arms, secretary, and gentleioaii 
usher of the green rod. 

. Order ^ Si. Patrick was institated by 
his preseut Majesty George III, in 17d3» and 
consists of the sovereign, a grand master, a 
Prince of the Blood Royal, and 15 knights, 
making together 18, and the Lord Lieutenan1« 
or Vice-Roy of the kuigdom of Ireland tor the 
time being is the grand master, 

Hie star is of silver embroidery, and has 
eight rays: upon the center is a cross saltiie 
gules, on a field argent, surmounted by a trer 
foil, cor shamrock, slipped proper, each leaf 
charged with a^n imperial crown or, within a 
circle of gold, with the motto, Quis sepflraUi^ 
(who shall sepantte us,) MDCCLXXXUI. al) 
within a wreath of shamrock. The star is 
worn on the Idt side. 

The badge is pendent iOrom a light blue rib- 
bon, and worn across the right shoulder. 

The collar is of gold, and composed of six 
harps, and five roses, joined alternately by 

twelve 
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iwelTe knots; in the center is a crown, and, 
pendent thereto l)y a liarp, is the badge, or 
jewel, enameUed, which is similar to the device 
in the center of the star.- 

The knights have each three esquires, and 
are installed in St Patrick's cathedral, DubliUt 
with great ceremony. 

The officers of the Order are the Lord Pri- 
mate the Archbishop of Armagh, prelate; the 
Archbishop of Dublin, chancellor; Dean of 
SL Patrick, registrar;* secretary, genealogist, 
usher of the black rod, Ulster King of Arms, 
and Athlone pursuivant of arms attendant on 
the Order. 

* ■ ■ • 

Ksdghta Sameret are said to have been 

first created by Edward I, were considered 

next in dignity to Barons, and were allowed to 

beur supporters. They took place of baronets ; 

a precedence recognised by the patent of ba^ 

lonetcy, when made by the King or Prince 

of Wales in open war under the royal banner^ 

though Knights Banneret have not been made 

for many years. Anciently, they had Knights 

L 2 Baqhe- 
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Bachelors, and Esquires^ to serve under 
ihem. 

King Charles I. by letters pateit ordained 
that the wives of Bannerets, and their heirs 
male, should have precedency even after the 
deaths of their husbands, before the wives and 
heirs males of Baronets, * 

Knights Banneret are now not likely to be 
made ill the field of battle by the King himself 
or Prince of Wales, under the royal banner, 
and consequently, the title has become obso^ 
lete; though some shadow of claim to it arose 
in 1773, upon his present Majesty confeninig 
the honour of knighthood at Portsmouth, 
when reviewing the royal navy. 

Kmght Bachdor is a personal degree of 
honour, certainly the most ancient, though novf 
the lowest order of knighthood, and can be 
traced to the earliest ages, when the warrior 
alone, for great personal courage and prowess, 
received the honourable dignity, now confer- 
red indiscriminately. The word Baclielor im- 
plied it to be an honour upon the individual, 

w4 
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and hot hereditary; and it is often a step to 
higher rank in these times* Baronets can^ hf 
special covenant in their patents, claim the ho* 
nour of kni^th<k>d for their eldest sons, and 
the heirs apparent of such^ their grandehildreQf 
as soon as they come of age. 

Knights Bachelor were formerly made hy 
peers as w^ll as by the King* but the honour 
18 notf solely confenred by the' sovereign, by 
gtrdke of the sword, called dubbing; or by 
patent, when the person deserving such ho- 
iftomr is out of the kingdimi upon duty. 



Having gone through the Elements of £te* 
raldry, and I trust, though concisely, yet fully 
explamed all the other necessary particulara 
connected with it, by which the rudiments of 
fliescimice may be attained; I shall conclude 
with some few observations respecting the dif- 
ferent degrees of dignity, that may prove not 

L 3 entirely 
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entirely nselesd, and present the read^ mtitk a* 
table of general precedence; but as this has 
ever been a subject of much doubt and con- 
test in some particulars, and the tables given in 
most heraldic works being very erroneous, I 
have selected as the best 1 know o( that 
framed by the learned Judge Blackstone^ on 
his own opinion where points Were doubtful, 
and published in his CommentarieSy which will 
perhaps be found of as good autliority, and as- 
correct, as any extant 

Princes and Primesses^ sons and daughters 
of His Majesty, have all the title of Royal 
Highnesjs; but the present Duke of Gloucester 
and his sister, the nephew and niece of the 
King, have only that of Highness. 

Dukes ai*e designated the Most Noble, and 
have the title of Grace; their eldest sons, by 
courtesy, take the second title of thdr father, 
and the younger sous are called Lords, with 
the addition of their christian names; and all 
the daughters are stiled Ladies in the same 
manner. 

« Marquistei 
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' JUarqmsses are likewise designated The 
Most Noble, and in common parlance called 
Lord Marquis: their eldest sons take in like 
maimer the second title, and the ypunger sons 
and all the dau^htem are; like those of Diikes» 
denonunated Lords and Ladies, with the ad** 
dition of their christian names. 
- Easris haTe the title <^ Lordship, die eldest 
son by courtesy likewise taking^ the second 
tide, but the younger have only tliat of Honour-* 
able; all the daughters however are called La* 
dies, adding their christian names, like tbe 
daughters of Dukes and Marquisses. 

Viscounts are designated the same as Earls, ^ 
and the sohs and daughters have no other title 
(han Honourable. 

ArekUshops are stiled Most Reverend, and 
have the title of Grace, but their wives and 
children have no title whatever. 

Bishops are stiled Right Reverend, and 
have the title of Lordship in common parlance. 
. Smvm are called Ri^t Honourable, and 

I. 4 their 
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lhair childreii The Honourable/' and when 
the daughters of Dukes, Marquisses, or Earls 
many commonm, they still retain the title of 
Lady adding their christian names to those 
of their husbands: and in like manner the 
daughters of BarOns, when so marrying^ keep 
the style of Honourable. 

Peeresses in their own right marrying com- 
moners likewise retain their juroper titles not 
by courtesy, but legally, and also continue it 
when matching with persons of the ssme de* 
gree; but when they marry with persons of su«» 
perior dignity, they then use their hnriband'a 
titles. 

Widows of Peers, JSaronets, and Knights, 
legally retain theur titles, gained by marriage, 
during widowhood; but if they marry inferiors 
lose them, though it is usual to give them their 
titles in conunon parlance after the foffieiture* 
by such second marriage. 

Baronets rank. next in d^ree to Batons^' 
their title bemg hereditary, and theur wives are 

called 




called either Lady» or Madam, and the eldest 
jBOiiy and his heir male apparai^ can, by clause 
in the patent of creation, claim the honour of 
kn^fathood upon attaining the age of 21. B»« 
ronets haye the title of Sir prefixed to their 
christian name, and that of Baronet affixed 
immediately after the surname. 

KniglUs ^re called likewise called Sir before 
the christian name, yn&k tiie addition of Knight 
mfter the surname, and their mves are also 
termed Ladies; but it should be noted, that 
when die wives or widows of either Baronetisr 
er Knights are designated by their christian 
Barnes, the title of Lady should hot be prefix-- 
but added a^r, and placed inunediately 
before the surname, or tliey would appear like 
thie daughters of Dukes, M arquisses, and 
Earls, who take the title of Lady before thek 
christiiEai names, as before stated. 

Esqmres are in rank next to Knights, termed 
in Latin armiger or scutarius^ from their ancient 
service of bearing the arms or carrymg the 

shield 
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shield of a knight; but they are now hdd to be 
of 7 degrees, viz; Ist, Esquires of the King's 
body, limited to the number of four; 2dly, el- 
dest sons of Knights, and their heirs male 
successively; 3dly, eldest sons of the younger 
sons of Peers; 4thly, such as by virtue of 
office are invested with the collar of SS; dthly. 
Esquires of. Knights of the Bath; 6thly, she- 
riA of counties, and justices of the peace, the 
former Ibr life^ but the latter only while in 
commission; officers in the navy and army of 
the rank of .captain and above it» and persons 
in certain official situations immediately at^ 
tendant on Ae King; and 7thly, counsellors 
at law, and bachelors of divini^^ law, and 
physic. 

Property, however great, cannot give the 
title of Esquire, as erroneously supposed; and 
it is difficult to ascertain correctly all who can 
legally claim the title. 

Getfiletnen^ called in Latin generosi, include 
all ranks entitled to bear coat armour^ 
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Yeomm were originaUy cooBideied to be 

persons living on their own lands of the annual 
value of 40 shillings and upwards; but the 
term is now generally applied, though very 
improperly, to all such as five by fiinning anf . 
agriculture. 



TABLE OF PRECEDENCE OF MEN. 

(Taken fsom BlackitOQe'c jCommentanei, Vol. I.) 

His Majesty. 

The King's Children and Grandchildren. 
The King's Brethieti. 
The King's Uncles. 
The King's Nephews. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper — ij a Baron, 
Archbishop of York; 
Lord Treasurer. 1 
Lord President of the Council. ^IfS^uvns. 
Lord Privy Seal. ) 

Lord 
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Lord Great Cbamberiain; 
Lord High Constable 
Lord Marshal. 
Lord Admiral* 
Lord Steward of the Household. 
Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold. 

Dukes* 
Marquisses. 
Dukes* Eldest Sons. 
£arls. 

Marquisses' Eldest Sons. 
Dukes' Younger Sons. 
Viscounts. 
Earis* Eldest Sons. 
Marquisses' Younger Sons. 
Secretary of State— |/*a Biikap 
Bishop of Jjondon. 
Bishop of Dnrham. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Bishops. 
Secretary of State— a Baron. 
Bafons. 



Above aU 
Peers of 
their own 
Degree, 



Speaker 
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Speaker of the House of Conunoiis. 

X^ords Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
Viscounts' Eldest Sons. 
Earls' Yomiger Sons. 
Batons' iOldesI Sons. 
Knights of the Garter. 
Privy Councillors. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellor of the Duchy. 
Chief Justice of the King^s Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 
Chief Justice of the Common PIeas«> 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Judges and Barons of the Coif. 
Knights Banneret Royal. 
Viscounts' Younger Sons* 
Barons' Younger Sons. 
Baronets* 
Knights Banneret. 
Knights of the Bath. 
Knights Bachelors. 
Baronets' Eldest Sons. 
Knights' Eldest Sonst 

Baronets' 
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BaroneU' Younger Sons. ■ 
Knights' Younger Sons. 

Coloneb. 
. SeijeanU at Law. . 

Doctors. 

Esquires. 

m 

, Gentlemen. 
Yeomen. 
Tradesmen. 



Labourers. 

N. B, Married women and widows are en- 
titled to the same rank among each other 
as their husbands respectively bear, or 
have borne, except such rank is merely 
profiesfloonal or official; and unmarried 
women to the same rank as their eldest 
brothers would bear among men, during 
* the lives of their fathers. 

■ 

nms. 



Loodm: pxiiUed bjr C. Aowonb« "b^-yuA, Icmplo-bar. 
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